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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRIES: CIGAR- 
MAKING—ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT TEND- 
ENCIES! 


The increased employment of women in cigar-making seems 
to indicate its tendency to develop into a “women’s industry’ 
and furnishes an interesting example of the industrial displace- 
ment of men by women. The history of the industry makes it of 
peculiar interest, because originally the women were displaced 
by the men, and in these later years, they have only come into 
their own again. 

The manufacture of cigars in this country is an industry of 
nearly a century’s growth,® but it has not continuously through- 


The following note is an incidental result of research work for a history 
of women’s work and wages in the United States. Information obtained at 
first hand in conversation with employers and employees, particularly 
that relating to the history of the industry, was often found to be 
conflicting, and an effort has been made to verify such statements by reference 
to the sources indicated from time to time in the footnotes. For the oppor- 
tunity to carry on this work the writer is indebted to the Department of 
Economics of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


?The term “women’s industry” is applied to two kinds of work: (1) such 
quasi-domestic employment as the needle trades; (2) the lighter factory indus- 
tries—the making of paper boxes, hosiery and knit goods, collars and cuffs, corsets, 
and the like. Between 70 and go per cent. of the employees in these industries 
are women (Twelfth Census, Occupations, p. cxxvii), and in the future cigar- 
making will doubtless be classed, as it belongs, with this second group. 

*It is not mentioned in Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures nor in Gallatin’s 
Report of 1810. 
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out its history employed a large proportion of women. This is, 
at first, not easy to understand, for it has always been a trade for 
which women are seemingly better qualified than men. No part 
of the making of cigars is heavy work,* and skill depends upon 
manual dexterity—upon delicacy and sensitiveness of touch. A 
brief description of the three important processes in a cigar 
factory—‘‘stripping,”’ “making,” and “packing’”—will serve to 
make this quite clear. 

The preliminary process of “stripping,” which includes 
“booking,” is the preparation of the leaf for the hands of the 
cigar-maker. The large mid-rib is stripped out, and, if the 
tobacco is of the quality for making wrappers, the leaves are 
also “booked’’—smoothed tightly across the knee and rolled into 
a compact pad ready for the cigar-maker’s table. Even in the 
stripping-room there are different grades of work, all unskilled 
and all practically monopolized by women and girls.® 


*“In this occupation, unlike clothing, endurance is not required, and there- 
fore the work of women is a more serious competitor than it is in the manufac- 
ture of clothing.” (Reports of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 388.) See 
also the Eighth Annual Report New York Bureau of Labor, p. 1024, where it 
is said that the trade has become open to the competition of young women “who 
find in cigar-making a trade readily learned and with easier work than most 
other trades adopted by women;” and for a similar comment see the Fifth 
Annual Report, p. 524. 

*The stripping of the “filler” leaf for the inner “bunch” of the cigar is 
usually piece-work, but the stripping of the wrapper and binder is likely to be 
time-work, to avoid such haste as might tear the more expensive leaf. If a 
woman “books” her own wrappers, she gets higher pay than one who merely 
“strips ;"’ and one who only “books” gets more than either, for this is much 
harder work and keeps the whole body in motion... The scale of wages in a large 
union factory in Boston furnishes a measure of the supposed differences in 
these occupations: binder-stripper, $6 a week; wrapper-stripper who “books,” 
$7 a week; filler-stripper, $6 to $10 a week. The lack of skill in any of this 
work is indicated by the fact that in places where the union requires a three- 
years’ apprenticeship for cigar-making two weeks is the rule for stripping, and 
competent forewomen say that “a bright girl can learn in a day.” In England 
the situation in this occupation is rather different. “The work is well adapted 
for female hands, and in provincial factories they are largely employed in this 
department. In London, on the contrary, there seem to be not more than 
thirty women engaged as strippers.” (Booth, Life and Labor of the People, 
Vol. IV, p. 224.) 
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Division of labor has been slow in making its way into 
cigar factories. The best cigar is still made by a single work- 
man, and the whole process demands a high degree of skill. 
Slightly inferior cigars, however, can be made with “molds” by 
less skilled workmen.® 

Packing cigars is called a “trade by itself.” Those of like 
color must be packed together, and only the experienced eye can 
detect the varying shades of the leaf. Packers are the aristo- 
crats of the trade in most places, and get better pay even than 
cigar-makers, though it is difficult to see that their work really 
requires more skill or more training than “making.”’ The 
packer stands at his work, while the maker seldom leaves his 
seat. 

Cigar-making clearly seems to be a trade for which women 
are peculiarly adapted, and for a long time they have been very 
largely employed in the factories of Germany and England,® and 


*The man who “makes the whole cigar” shapes his own bunch in his hand, 
binds it, and puts on the wrapper himself. “Molds” are blocks of wood in 
which a series of cigar-shaped hollows are carved. The bunches are placed in 
these and shaped under pressure. This makes it possible for inferior workmen 
to put on the wrapper. Machines which are now in use, and which will be 
described later, and “team-work,’ have simplified the process so that a still 
lower grade of labor has been made available. 

™In an article in Tobacco, Vol. III, No. 19, on “The Boston Lookout,” it is 
complained that “too much pay is given cigar-packers anyway. It is simply 
a matter of sharp eyesight, and men can make from $25 to $30 a week if they 
are able to detect the difference between a Madura, Colorado Madura, Colorado, 
Colorado Claro, or Claro cigar.” Packing is the branch of the trade into which 
women have worked their way most slowly. There are, for example, in Boston 
today only two women packers. The wages of the one with whom I talked 
average through the year about $31 a week (piece-work). Her foreman said 
she was as good a workman as the men, who, however, objected “to having a 
woman around. The men smoke all the time, and théy can’t talk as free as if 
she weren’t here.” 

* For the employment of women in Germany see Frisch, Die Organisations- 
bestrebungen der Arbeiter in der deutschen Tabak-Industrie, pp. 10, 264, 265; 
and E. Jaffé, “Hausindustrie und Fabrikbetrieb in der deutschen Cigarrenfabrika- 
tion,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik, Vol. LXXXVI, pp. 286-99. See 
also the Cigarmaker’s Official Journal, June, 1896. That the trade in England 
is rapidly passing into the hands of women is pointed out in the Economic 
Journal, Vol. X, p. 521. See also Booth’s Life and Labor, Vol. IV, pp. 220-22. 
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almost exclusively employed in Austria and France,® where the 
tobacco industry is a government monopoly. The history of their 
employment in this country is of interest; for, on the hypothesis 
that women’s labor is cheaper, and therefore will be substituted 
for men’s wherever it can be profitably employed, the woman 
cigar-maker would always have controlled the trade. 

Originally cigar-making was one of the household indus- 
tries,’° and in the early years of the century nearly the whole of 
the Connecticut tobacco crop was made by the farmers’ wives 
and daughters into cigars known to the trade as “supers,” “long 
nines,” and “ short sixes.” These cigars were sometimes ped- 
dled by the women, but more frequently they were bartered at 
the country stores, where they served as a substitute for cur- 
rency. All of the groceries and dry goods used by the family 
during the year were often paid for in this way and represented 
the exchange value of the “leisure hours” of the farmer’s wife. 
Although these were very inferior cigars, they were sold pretty 
generally throughout New England.11. The passing of this 
early “homestead industry,” which existed in Pennsylvania and 
other tobacco-growing states as well as in Connecticut, was very 
gradual; for the transition to the factory system did not, in 


*The monopoly of the industry in Austria by women is evident from statis- 
tics in the Bericht der K. K. Gewerbe-Inspectoren iiber thre Amtsthatigkeit, 
1900, pp. 507-38. For French statistics see Mannheim, De la condition dans les 
manufactures de létat (tabacs-allumettes), especially pp. 17, 18, 33-38. Less 
accurate, but interesting, information may be found in the American Federation- 
ist, May, 1896, and April, 1903. In the former it is said that in France work 
in the government factories is considered highly desirable, and that “the women 
who obtain places are besieged with offers of marriage!” It is perhaps worth 
adding that a Bohemian in the trade in New York said to the writer: “Oh, yes, 
cigar-making is women’s work in Bohemia. The government owns the factories 
and thinks the work is too easy for men!” 

” Trumbull, Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut, Vol. I, pp. 
218 ff.; Morgan, Connecticut as a Colony and a State, Vol. III, p. 274; report of 
the New York Bureau of Labor on The Growth of Industry in New York (1902), 
Pp. 153; special century edition of the United States Tobacco Journal (1900), 
which also notes an interesting tradition to the effect that the first domestic 
cigars were made in 1801 by a woman, the wife of a Connecticut tobacco- 


grower. 


™ Trumbull, op. cit., p. 228. 
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cigar-making, involve the substitution of machine for hand-work, 
and farmers’ wives continued to roll cigars until the imposition 
of the internal revenue tax—and even after that.12 Their cigars, 
however, did not compare favorably with the finer factory-made 
product, and as Connecticut tobacco grew in favor, it became 
unprofitable to use it for the cheaper grades of work. House- 
hold industry, therefore, furnished a gradually decreasing pro- 
portion of the total manufactured product. But, unlike most 
work that left the home, cigar-making had not finally passed 
into the factory; for it was to be established as a domestic indus- 
try? on a much larger scale in the tenements of New York. 
Two questions are of interest at this point with regard to the 
history of the employment of women: Did they follow their 
work from the home to the factory? and, What was their part in 
the establishment of cigar-making as one of the early tenement 
industries ? 


2In Pennsylvania the making of cigars on the farm has lingered on even 
to the present day. In tobacco counties like York and Lancaster “the tobacco- 
growers themselves with their families occupy winter months and rainy days 
in making cigars.” They are, of course, cheap cigars, “without shape.” (Reports 
of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 387.) Such local conditions have 
undoubtedly been the cause of the difficulties in the way of organization in that 
section which are so often alluded to in the Pennsylvania correspondence in the 
Cigarmaker’s Official Journal, 1880-1900. See also United States Tobacco 
Journal, loc. cit., p. 38. When the New York law was passed (1883) prohibiting 
tenement-house cigar factories, one of the large New York manufacturers said: 
“It will benefit the trade of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where the farmers 
and their families can sit at home and make cigars.” (New York Tribune, March 
14, 1883.) 


8 Cigar-making on the Connecticut farm was more like a handicraft than a 
domestic industry, in the accepted technical sense of these words. The farmers’ 
wives were quite independent in every sense, except that they commonly dis- 
posed of their product at a single market—the village store. Biicher (Industrial 
Evolution, Wickett’s translation, p. 170) emphasizes the fact that dealing directly 
with the consumer is the essential characteristic of handicraft; and Unwin 
(Industrial Organization in the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, p. 20) also makes 
the separation of the trading from the handicraft function one of the marks 
of the passing of handicraft. Following their classification, the home work of 
the farmers’ wives would be more accurately described as that stage in the 
transition period in which handicraft was coming into “dependence on trade.” 
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Women undoubtedly worked in the earliest factories.’* 
What was possibly the first cigar factory in this country was 
established at Suffield, Conn., in 1810 and employed only 
women.’® In 1832 returns from ten cigar factories in Massa- 
chusetts showed 238 women, 48 men, and g children employed ;1¢ 
but complete statistics for the period are not available. It was 
estimated that one-third of the persons employed at the trade in 
Connecticut in 1856 were women,’* and the census shows that 
740 women were employed in 1860.1 This was, however, but 
one-ninth of the total number of employees, and included the 
unskilled “strippers” as well as all of the women who worked at 
home; so that the number of bona fide women cigar-makers in 
factories was probably very small, although it is difficult to say 
precisely what that number was.’® Mr. Adolph Strasser, for 
many years president of the International Union, thought that 


*% This historical account is given with a due sense on the writer’s part 
of its fragmentary character. Unlike more important industries, the history 
of cigar-making has received little attention, and is entirely neglected by 
Bishop in his useful History of Manufactures. While trustworthy accounts are 
difficult to find, it is believed that the one here given is accurate, even if 
incomplete. 

* Trumbull, op. cit., p. 219. 

**“Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States,” Execu- 
tive Documents, Twenty-second Congress, First Session, Vol. I, pp. 66 ff. Women 
seem to have been employed in other cities too at this time. In 1835 the 
“Journeyman Segar Makers of Philadelphia” among other resolutions passed the 
following: ‘Resolved, that the present low wages hitherto received by the 
females engaged in segar making, is far below a fair compensation for the labor 
rendered. Therefore, Resolved, that we recommend them in a body to strike 
with us and thereby make it a mutual interest with both parties to sustain each 
other in their rights.” (Proceedings of the Government and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, 1835 ; pamphlet published by Boston mechanics.) 

™ United States Tobacco Journal, loc. cit., p. 34. 

% Eighth Census, Manufactures, p. 735. 

* Of these 740 women, 531 were in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts (Eighth Census, Manufactures, pp. 49, 252, 539), where the household 
industry flourished. In New York, an important center of the factory industry, 
there were 1,968 men and only 60 women employed, and probably all of the 


latter were “strippers.” 
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there were not more than 300 women in the whole trade at this 
time.?° 

But if the displacement of the woman cigar-maker is not 
easy to express statistically, the reason for it is not difficult to 
find. Cigar-making, as has been pointed out, is a highly skilled 
trade, and it was early discovered that among our immigrants 
were men able to make cigars that could compete with those 
imported from Germany and Spain. These immigrant cigar- 
makers who proved to have the superior workmanship that was 
indispensable to the development of the industry, took the places 
of the American women who had been formerly employed. The 
Cuban is said to have been the first male cigar-maker employed 
in this country, and as Spanish tobacco and Spanish-made cigars 
were in high favor, a large market was found for the Spanish 
cigars made here by Cuban workmen.”?_ Later expert workmen 
among immigrants from other countries became competitors of 
the Cuban, and among German immigrants especially were men 
of exceptional skill and experience in the trade. The woman 
cigar-maker almost disappeared during this time, and there are 
men, both cigar-makers and manufacturers, in New York who 
say that there was “not a woman in the trade,” except in the 
unskilled work of stripping, “back of the seventies;” and a 
recent report of the commissioner of labor ** confirms this state- 
ment : 


” Report of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 1883 (‘Labor 
and Capital’), Vol. I, p. 453, testimony of Adolph Strasser. 

“Spanish” cigars are still made exclusively by men (Cubans) wher- 
ever they are manufactured in this country. Employers have told me that 
this is not because women cannot make good cigars, but because no one but a 
Cuban understands Spanish or Cuban work. Women are employed as cigar- 
makers in Spain, but in Cuba they do only the unskilled work, stripping, 
packing, and labeling. 

* Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 575. “Formerly 
men only were engaged in cigar-making, but since the introduction of machinery, 
the proportion of female employees has become very large.” This is obviously a 
superficial statement, for it disregards the employment of women in the early 
history of the industry, and is at variance with President Strasser’s statement 
quoted supra. 
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Before the close of the decade following 1860 there was a 
marked increase in the proportion of women employed. Statis- 
tics showing this increase and the increase for later decades are 
given in the census, and the table below has been prepared from 
these census data, and indicates also the percentage which 
women have formed of the total number of employees and the 
increase percentage during each decade.?* 








Number of |Per cent. of Total| Per cent. 
Women Number of | Increase during 
Employed Employees ecade 
PT vdvnsanreccen’ 731 9 | 
_. reer eee 4,640 18 534 
A eee 13,198 25 184 
ee ee 27,548 32 | 109 
PIER cv ccccisoodsvswn 41,294 4° | 5° 











*It has already been pointed out that statistics for 1850 cannot be used because they refer to 
“ tobacconists.” 


The number of women employed not only increased very 
rapidly after 1870, but the increase was greater proportionately 
than the increase in the number of men, and indeed since 1880 
the industry has been a “declining” one for men. That is, the 
percentage increase in the male population has been greater dur- 
ing this time than the percentage increase in the number of men 
employed. In the light, however, of the statistics in this table, 
which show that in 1900 the women constituted only 40 per 
cent. of all the employees, it may seem like hazarding a large 
guess to say that cigar-making is becoming a “woman’s indus- 
try.” But it is not alone on the basis of the census statistics 
that this assertion is made. It will be shown later that there is 

*The table is compiled from statistics given for “cigars and cigarettes” 
in Twelfth Census, Manufactures, Vol. III, p. 645. The numbers unfortunately 
do not form a basis for exact comparison. For 1860, women and girls are 
represented, and from 1870 to 1900, women are classified separately from 
“children under fifteen.” By referring to the Eighth Census, p. 734, and the 
Ninth Census, p. 629 (Manufactures), it appears that the enumeration included 
only cigars in 1860 and 1870, while for the other three years cigars and cigarettes 


are represented. Statistics in the Twelfth Census, Occupations, p. lii, for “cigars 
and tobacco,” seem curiously inconsistent with those in the census of manu- 


factures. 
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a very great difference between the proportion of women among 
the employees in large factories where machinery is used and 
in those smaller or country establishments where it has not been 
introduced. Since the large machine factory is the factory of 
the future, the fact that it is being monopolized by women 
affords stronger evidence of the displacement of men than sta- 
tistics for the industry as a whole would indicate. Testimony 
on this point will be given later. In the meantime an effort will 
be made to analyze the causes that have led to this displacement. 

The year 1869 begins a new period in the history of the 
industry. Since then three factors seem to have worked together 
to bring about a very rapid increase in the employment of women: 
(1) increased immigration from Bohemia, where women are 
exclusively employed in cigar factories; (2) the invention of 
machinery, which has made the skilled workman less necessary; 
(3) a feeling on the part of employers that women are more 
docile than men, and that a large proportion of women among 
the employees would mean fewer strikes. 

The immigration of Bohemian women cigar-makers began 
in 1869,7* and meant the re-establishment of cigar-making as a 
household industry—but this time under the domestic rather 
than under the handicraft system. The home-work which occu- 
pied the leisure of the Connecticut farmer’s thrifty wife is 
clearly not to be compared with the home-work of the Bohe- 
mian immigrant in the New York slums. The New England 
women were independent producers. They owned their raw 


“Testimony before the Ford Immigration Committee, p. 364. President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, who was at that time in the 
trade in New York, told the writer that they were first brought over by 
employers to break the cigar-makers’ strike of that year. This is intimated 
also in the testimony referred to above. The Bohemian immigration movement 
was greatly furthered at this time by the effects of the disastrous Austro- 
Prussian War and the granting of the legal rights to emigrate. See the account 
given by Josefa Humpal-Zeman in Reports of the Industrial Commission, Vol. 
XV, p. 507, which makes special note of the settlement of cigar-makers in New 
York; and Balch, “Sources of Slav Immigration,” Charities, Vol. XV, p. 598. 
It is noted in the latter that a minor cause of immigration was a strike in the 
Bohemian tobacco factories in the seventies. 
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material, the homes in which they worked, and the finished 
product which they disposed of at their own convenience; the 
tenement women were helplessly dependent upon an employer 
who furnished the raw material, owned and marketed the prod- 
uct, and frequently charged them exorbitant rentals for the 
rooms in which they both lived and worked; they were merely 
hired wage-earners working for a single employer in their own 
homes instead of in his factory. The explanation of the home- 
work in both cases is found in the fact that cigar-making is 
peculiarly adapted for household manufacture, and for this 
reason it still exists, not only as a domestic industry, but as a 
lingering survival of handicraft.2° When the only machine 
required is a pair of wooden molds, it is possible for the work- 
man to own his own tools and a pair of molds, purchase his 
tobacco in small quantities, and, by disposing of the product 
quickly, carry on his trade as his own master and without having 
any capital. 

By 1877, the year of the “great strike” which was meant to 
abolish it, cigar-making as a tenement industry had become 
firmly established. It grew rapidly after 1869 and aroused the 
first determined protest against “unsanitary home-work.’* Its 


*™See, for example, Mrs. Kelley’s account of the tenement worker in 
Chicago, who buys his own tobacco and disposes of his own product, and is in 
no way connected with a middleman or manufacturer. (Reports of the Industrial 
Commission, Vol. VII, p. 251.) Cigar-making has also an interesting history 
as a household industry in Germany. Recent statistics show that nearly one- 
fourth of the persons making cigars there today are Hausarbeiter. (Frisch, Die 
Organisations-Bestrebungen der Arbeiter in der deutschen Tabak-Industrie, pp. 4, 
264; see also notes supra.) In England, however, there is no home-work 
in this industry, owing to excise regulations prohibiting the transfer of small 
quantities of the leaf, and to the fact that a rather expensive license must be 
obtained annually. “The trade, being fenced about with these safeguards, leaves 
no opening for those small domestic workshops which present such a difficult 
problem in the cheap tailoring and boot-making industries” (Booth, Life and 
Labor of the People, Vol. IV, pp. 219, 220). 


* The Cigar-Maker’s Union first called public attention to it in 1873 (Report 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 1883, Vol. I, p. 451), and 
began a vigorous campaign against it. While the great development of the 
clothing industry began in 1880, yet garment-making was also a very considerable 
tenement industry before that time, and was carried on under distressing condi- 
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development was due to Bohemian women who had worked in 
cigar factories in their own country. It is said that the custom- 
ary method of Bohemian immigration was for the women to 
come first, leaving the men at work in the fields. Five or six 
wives would come over together, work at cigar-making as they 
did in Bohemia, and send money back for their husbands’ pas- 
sage, and then “the entire united family would take up the manu- 
facture of cigars, emulating the industry of the mother.”?* At 
this time, too, came the introduction of the team system—a 
division of labor by which one person prepares the bundles and 
another rolls them. In Bohemia the men had worked only in 
the fields, and their wives taught them cigar-making at home 
after they came over. It was much easier, of course, for these 
men to learn the relatively unskilled work of “bunch-making” 
while their wives did the rolling than to learn how to make the 
whole cigar.?® 


tions. See statistics in the Report of the New York Bureau of Labor (1902) on 
the “Growth of Industry in New York,” pp. 88-96, and the testimony regarding 
home-work in the Report of the Senate Committee, supra. Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
who has a wide first-hand knowledge of tenement work, says with regard to the 
tenement cigar-making law of 1883: “The manufacture of garments and other 
articles was so slight as not even to suggest to the cigar-markers the inclusion 
of the needle-trade workers in the struggle for the statutory prohibition of 
work in the tenements” (Ethical Gains through Legislation p. 231). A truer 
explanation of the restriction of the law of 1883 to cigars is found in the fact 
that the cigar-makers were strongly organized at this time, while the garment- 
workers were not. President Gompers, before the Ford Immigration Committee, 
spoke of the attempt to abolish tenement cigar-making as “one of our constant 
struggles.” 

New York Tribune, November 6, 1877. An article in the New York Sun, 
October 20, 1877, claimed that as a rule the women cigar-makers were more 
intelligent than the men.” This is due to the fact that in Bohemia the women 
work in the government factories and the men till the fields. .... All of the 
members of the [tenement] family help in the housework, the husband being as 
skilled as the wife.” The testimony in the Report of the Ford Immigration 
Committee in 1887, p. 381, was to the effect that the trade had been demoralized 
by the Bohemians who came over in large numbers, worked in tenement rooms, 
brought over gradually all of their relations, and taught them the trade. 

* The writer is indebted to President Samuel Gompers for this account of 
the way in which the Bohemian women taught their trade to their husbands. 
“Team-work” ultimately became an important means of furthering the employ- 
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This decade, during which cigar-making established itself as 
a tenement industry, was also the decade of greatest prosperity 
in the history of the trade.2® It was surely a decade of extra- 
ordinary exploitation of immigrant labor. Large manufacturers 
acquired blocks of tenements, for which they charged excessive 
rentals to their employees, who frequently, too, found them- 
selves obliged to pay high prices for groceries and beer at stores 
owned by the employer. The expense of maintaining a factory 
was thus made part of the employees’ burden; and the wages of 
“strippers and bookers” were also saved to the manufacturer, 
for the tobacco was prepared in the homes by the workers them- 
selves, or more often by their children.*° The system also 
proved an effective coercive measure, and the eviction of the 
tenement strikers by the landlord manufacturers in 1877 was 
one of the distressing features of the strike. It is difficult to 
make an exact statement either as to the extent of home-work 
or as to the number of women employed. It was estimated 
roughly that a majority of the cigars in New York were the 
product of tenement-house factories,*4 and so large was the pro- 
portion of women at work in them that the newspapers and 
manufacturers referred to the strike, which was directed largely 
against the home-work system, as an attack on the employment 


of women and children.** In 1882 a circular issued by the union 
ment of women, employers finding it easy to train young girls for the single 
process of bunch making or rolling, and cheaper to substitute them for skilled 
workmen who could make a complete cigar. 


® United States Tobacco Journal, loc. cit., p. 40. 

There were numerous accounts of this system in the New York papers 
at the time of the strike in the fall of 1877. See, for example, the New York 
Tribune, July 10, and the New York Sun, December 3 of that year. See also 
Ford Committee Report, pp. 396, 397, 376, 368. 

™ New York Sun, December 3, 1877. Some estimates placed the proportion 
of tenement-made cigars as high as four-fifths of the New York product. 

"The men who “make cigars in factories have struck against the women 
and children who make them in tenement houses” (Editorial in the New York 
Tribune, October 25, 1877). The manufacturers claimed that the strike was 
“a movement on the part of the cigar-makers to throw out of business many 
women who could or would not work in shops” (New York Tribune, October 


24, 1877). 
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estimated that between 3,500 and 3,750 persons were employed 
at cigar-making in tenement houses,** and it seems reasonable to 
say that during the decade from 1870 to 1880 between two and 
three thousand women had engaged in cigar-making in their 
own homes.** 


The increased employment of women as a result of the 
introduction of machinery comes at a later stage in the history 
of the industry.*° So many unsuccessful machines were tried 
from time to time that it is not easy to fix any exact date as the 
period when machinery was first considered successful enough 
to be widely adopted. By 1887, however, several of the large 


% Thirteenth Annual Report, New York Bureau of Labor, Vol. I, p. 552. 
Mr. Adolph Strasser, then president of the union, said in 1883 that there were 
10,000 women in the trade, and “the number is increasing very rapidly, increas- 
ing every year almost at the rate of a thousand or more.” This estimate was, 
of course, for the whole country and for both factory- and home-work. Mr. 
Strasser called attention to “the gradual introduction of children and females 
into the trade” “as one of the evils cigar-makers were facing.” (Report of 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, p. 453.) 

*% An estimate by the president of the union five years later fixed the number 
at 4,000 (Report of the New York Bureau of Labor, 1885, p. 154). While it 
is not necessary in the present study to continue the history of cigar-making 
in tenements, it may be added, to make the accounts somewhat more complete, 
that the law passed in 1883 abolishing this work was declared unconstitutional 
in 1885 (98 New York Appeals, p. 98). The union, however, continued its 
determined opposition to the system, and, owing in part no doubt to the use 
of its label and in part to general public sentiment against tenement work, and 
more perhaps to the development of the large machine factory, tenement cigar- 
making has almost disappeared. In 1901 there were in New York only 775 
persons authorized to make cigars in tenements, while 23,329 family work-rooms 
were licensed in the clothing industry. (Twentieth Annual Report, New York 
Bureau of Labor, p. 46.) 


% “Molds,” which have already been described, and which are more like 
tools than machines, were introduced from Germany in 1869—the year in which 
production was also cheapened by the coming of Bohemian women and the 
introduction of the team system. Long after the mold came the long-filler 
bunching machine and the suction table, both hand machines; the machines for 
stripping and booking, and the short-filler bunching machine operated by power. 
The two last-named machines are used for much cheaper grades of cigars than the 
others. (Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor pp. 565, 572, 
573, 578.) 
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factories had begun to use machines, and in 1888 we find 
machines with women operators taking the places of skilled 
cigar-makers who were on a strike in Philadelphia.*® In 1895 
a New York cigar-maker said, in describing the situation : 

Colleagues that left New York ten or more years ago would be astonished, 
if they returned now, to find that handwork has almost entirely disappeared. 
.... The suction tables, which are in reality nothing else than wrapper- 
cutting machines, are used .... as price-cutters. More so, because there 
are only girls employed on them. There are a few thousand of these tables 
in operation in this city with the prospect of increasing the number daily.” 
After a recent investigation made by the federal Bureau of 
Labor, it was pointed out that 
for both machine operators, bunch-making and rolling, a cheaper grade of 
labor may be employed. Formerly men only were engaged in cigar-making, 
but since the introduction of machinery, the proportion of female employees 
has been very large. In many factories only women and girls are employed 
on the bunch-making machines and suction tables, and the number of 
females is as high as 80 per cent. of the total number of employees.” 
Statistics obtained in this investigation show that in nine open, 
or non-union, factories which had more than 4,000 employees, 
and in all but one of which machinery was used, 73.1 per cent. 
of the employees were women; while in eight union shops, which 
used no machinery, and employed only 527 persons, the propor- 
tion of women employed was only 36.1 per cent.*® It is impor- 
tant to note that the machine, the large factory, and the increased 
employment of women go together.*® It is also important to 
note that machinery is coming to be almost exclusively used in 

* Cigarmaker’s Official Journal, May, 1888. 

“It is also added that “of the girls operating these tables only about 150 


are unionized, .... one-fourth of our members are out of work, and part of 
them are compelled to take jobs they are ashamed of.” (Jbid., October, 1895.) 

* Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 575. Atten- 
tion is also called to the fact that “in the printing trade, the type-setting 
machine, owing to the strength of the union, has yielded no advantage to the 
proprietor by way of the introduction of cheaper labor, while in the cigar 
industry much of the gain to the manufacturer from the introduction of machinery 


comes from the opportunity of employing girls at low wages.” 

* Tbid., tables, p. 560. 

” Ibid., p. 575. The statistics given above obviously indicate this; and see 
also Twelfth Census, Vol. IX, p. 671. 
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the manufacture of cheap cigars, and that the market for these 
cheap machine-made cigars is rapidly growing.** 

Other available statistics add further testimony to show that 
there is a greater proportion of women employed in the large 
factories. In Professor Dewey’s report on Employees and 
Wages* most of the data for cigar-making, even in the estab- 
lishment comparison, are from relatively small factories; but in 
one of the larger ones, 75.6 per cent.,** and in another 75.6 per 
cent.,*4 of the employees were women; and in several others, 
where men are still more exclusively employed, it is noted among 
the changes in the establishment between 1890 and 1900 that 
“no females were employed in 1890.’4° In recent factory 
inspectors’ reports there is some further evidence on this point. 
Statistics for the seven large factories in New York City, each 
of which employs more than 200 women, show that 55.5 per 
cent., 60.5 per cent., 70.2 per cent., 73.3 per cent., 86.2 per 
cent., 88.3 per cent., and 91.3 per cent, respectively, of all of 
the employees are women.*® In Binghampton, an important 
cigar-making center, reports from four factories, each of which 
employed more than 100 women, showed that they constituted, 
respectively, 62.6 per cent., 62.9 per cent., 75.9 per cent., and 


““There is no doubt that the use of machinery in cigar-making is on the 
rapid increase. It is estimated that 85 per cent. or more of the cigars manu- 
factured in the United States are retailed at 5 cents or less, and some manu- 
facturers predict that within ten or fiften years all of this class of cigars will 
be made by machinery.” (Eleventh Special Report of Commissioner of Labor, 
PP. 574, 575.) It is of interest in this connection that an editorial on “The 
Five Cent Cigar” in Tobacco, January 19, 1900, deprecates the “sudden jumping 
into prominence of the factory brand,” and complains that the well-advertised 
factory brands of the five-cent cigar have almost usurped the market. 

“ Twelfth Census, Special Reports. 

* Tbid., p. 1048. “ Tbid., p. 1037. 

“ Tbid., pp. 1050, 1044, 1042. Although not directly to the point, it is inter- 
esting enough to quote that it is noted as a “special feature” of one establishment 
that “in 1900 the wrapper-classer was a woman receiving $6 per week. In 
1890 the wrapper-classer was a man receiving $12 a week.” (Jbid., p. 1046.) 

“ Fifteenth Annual Report of the Factory Inspector of the State of New 
York (1900). See especially report of the second district, Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx. 
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68.7 per cent. of all employees.*7 In the largest cigar factory 
in Philadelphia the 996 women who were employed were 97.3 
per cent. of the entire working force; and in the large Harris- 
burg factory 993 women were 95 per cent. of all the persons 
employed. ** 

Similar factors fhat have helped to increase the employment 
of women have been the formation of the trust,*® which has 
greatly furthered the movement toward large-scale production ; 
and the introduction of the “team system,” which has already 
been described, and which, it has been frankly said, is used, not 
as a method of increasing the output, but because cheaper labor 
can be employed.°° 


In discussing further the tendency toward increased employ- 
ment of women as a means of avoiding or ending strikes, some 
account may also be given of the relation of the women to the 
Cigar-Maker’s International Union. The union was organized 
in 1851; and in 1867 the constitution was altered so that women 
and negroes, heretofore excluded, became eligible to member- 
ship.*? In 1877 women were employed in large numbers to 
break the strike of that year. Several hundred girls were taught 


7 


Fifteenth Annual Report, etc. 


“Thirteenth Annual Report of the Factory Inspector of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (1902), pp. 387, 417. 

“ The union brings a bitter indictment against what it calls the “child-labor 
employing trust.” “The tobacco trust is its bitter foe and is probably the 
largest employer in the country of tenement-house sweat-shops and child labor.” 
(Cigarmaker’s Official Journal, February 15, 1904.) “We estimate that 90 
per cent. of the employees of the trust are females, and positively state that the 
great majority are minors.” (Jbid., November 15, 1902.) 


© Eleventh Special Report, Commissioner of Labor, p. 56s. 


™ Strasser’s “History of the Cigar-maker’s Union,” in McNeill’s The Labor 
Movement, p. 600. The union admits only cigar-makers proper, bunch-makers 
and rollers, and packers. The latter, however, are organized in separate “locals.” 
(Eleventh Special Report, Commissioner of Labor, p. 557.) “Strippers” and 
other unskilled and miscellaneous help are excluded, but in some cities the 
strippers have unions of their own. In Boston such an organization has existed 
for six years, and has more than six hundred members, all women, who, 


through their organization, have obtained many privileges from their employers. 
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the trade,®? and employers went so far as to call the strike “a 
blessing in disguise,” since it “offered a new employment for 
women and secured workers whose services may be depended on 
at low wages.”5* In this same year, however, the Cincinnati 
cigar-makers struck successfully for the removal of all women 
from the workshops,5* and in some other cities similar strikes 
were inaugurated, but failed.®® In 1879 the president of the 
union announced that one of its aims would be “the regulation 
of female labor ;’’5* and in 1881 he strongly advised the unions, 
in view of the fact that the employment of women was con- 
stantly increasing, “to extend the right hand of brotherhood to 
them;” and added: “Better to have them with us than against 
us. . . . . They can effect a vast amount of mischief out- 
side of our ranks as tools in the hands of the employer against 
us.’”°? The president of the New York local in 1886 complained 
that Bohemian women were doing work “that men were form- 


The employers claimed that between 3,000 and 4,000 girls had been taken 
on (New York Sun, November 26, 1877), but this was clearly an exaggerated 
statement made to overawe the strikers. The New York Tribune, November 
14, 1877, gives what is evidently a reliable statement, showing that eight of the 
largest firms had together employed less than 1,000 girls. 

% New York Sun, November 26, 1877. Employers also claimed an unusually 
large sale for the bad cigars made by these untrained “strike-breakers,” because 
the boxes bore the legend: “These cigars were made by American girls.” 
(1bid.) 

* Cincinnati Daily Inquirer, August 29, 30, and September 30, 1877. The 
employers said that the girls “just left of their own accord” and were not 
discharged to conciliate the strikers! The latter had claimed that the girls 
worked 20 per cent. cheaper than the men. The Jnquirer, in commenting on the 
situation, said: “The men say the women are killing the industry. It would 
seem that they hope to retaliate by killing the women.” 

% An account of such a strike in Boston is given in the First Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, p. 241. In Rochester, where 
a similar strike was also unsuccessful, the employer said that the girls did the 
same kind of work as the men, were just as capable and “could be hired for 
fifty cents less; and that is the reason we hire them!” (Report of the New 
York Bureau of Labor for 1885, p. 156.) 

%® McNeill, op. cit., p. 603. 

 President’s report at the Cleveland convention, printed in the Cigarmaker’s 
Official Journal, October 10, 1881. 
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erly employed to do. They have driven the American work- 
men from our trade altogether. They work for a price that an 
American could not work for.”®* In 1894 a president of the 
international union said: “We are confronted with child- and 
female labor to an alarming extent;’’®® and in 1901, at a meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor, the cigar-makers asked 
for the passage of resolutions expressing opposition to the use 
of machinery in their trade and to the employment of women 
and children.*° The hostility of the union to women is not 
difficult to understand. The women seemed to be lowering a 
standard wage that the men, through organization, were trying 
to uphold. They had, moreover, the workingman’s belief in the 
old “lump of labor” fallacy, and for every woman who was 
employed they saw “a man without a job.” The union has, 
however, stood squarely for the same wage scale for both men 
and women, while in England the union maintains a woman’s 
scale that is 25 per cent. lower than the men’s.*' As in other 
industries, a much smaller proportion of the women than of the 
men in the trade are members of the union,®? and the women 
seldom attend the meetings, and take small part in the pro- 
ceedings when they do.** 

Leaving the subject of labor displacement, certain other 
questions connected with the employment of women in the trade 

% Report of Ford Immigration Committee, p. 364. 

® Tbid., October, 1894. © Tobacco, December 20, 1901. 

"In England the women had a separate union for many years, and when 
they joined the men’s union, the question of how to reconcile the wage scales 
that had prevailed in the two unions caused great difficulty. To have raised the 
women’s scale to the men’s level would, it was felt, “have meant to drive the 
women from the trade and to alienate public sympathy.” (Economic Journal, 
Vol. X, pp. 564, 570.) 

® President Perkins, in a letter to the writer, estimated that less than 15 
per cent., of the members of the union were women—obviously a very small per- 
centage in view of the fact that women form so large a proportion of the total 
number of employees. 


® This is almost invariably the rule when men and women are in one 


organization. It was said in the Report of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, Vol. II, p. 800, that the women allowed the men to take the position 
of superiority that belonged to them! 
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must be briefly noticed. These are: the effect of the work upon 
the health of women, the nationality and conjugal condition of 
the women employed, their relative efficiency in comparison with 
men, and their wages. 

Conflicting testimony is found as to the effect of cigar-making 
upon the health of women. Like all confining sedentary work, 
it must be to some extent unhygienic; but much depends upon 
conditions in the factories themselves, which, of course vary 
widely in regard to light, cleanliness, and ventilation. It has 
been pointed out that the work is for the most part very light, 
and certainly the strain on the nervous system is far less than in 
factories where there is the constant noise of heavy machinery. 
In London, a recent investigation showed that the trade was not 
an unhealthful one for women,** and Dr. Oliver, after care- 
fully weighing the testimony that has been given on both sides 
for the last twenty years, confirmed this conclusion. The 
annual report of the union for 1901 showed that in 1890, 49 
per cent., and in 1900, 33 per cent., of their deceased members 
died of tuberculosis. The average age of deceased members had 
been raised during the same time from thirty-seven and one-half 
to forty-three and one-half years.*® Aside from any question 
as to the effect of tobacco on the system of the worker, it is clear 
that shorter hours and improved conditions can do much to 
make the industry a more healthful one. 

Census statistics regarding the nationality of the women in 


* Economic Journal, Vol. X, p. 567. 


® Oliver, Dangerous Trades, p. 793. Some physicians have claimed that 
all tobacco work is injurious to the women engaged in it, that they have very few 
children, and that abortions are frequent among them. An investigation among 
cigar-makers in the New York tenements showed an average of about 1.5 
children to a family, which is, of course, very unusual in a tenement district. 
Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, who was at that 
time in the trade thought, however, that this was an underestimate. For a 
somewhat lengthy discussion of the whole subject see Report of the New York 
Bureau of Labor for 1884, pp. 224-36. See also the testimony of Mr. Gompers 
and Mr. Strasser in Report of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
PP. 273, 274, 453. 


* Cigarmaker’s Official Journal, September, 1901. 
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“cigars and tobacco” factories show that 53.4 per cent. are 
either foreign-born or of foreign parents; of these 29.2 per 
cent. are German and 20.8 per cent. Austro-Hungarian. In 
New York the great factories are in the “Bohemian district,” 
and Bohemian women are largely employed. The official 
journal of the union contains regularly articles and important 
notices in German and Bohemian as well as in English. 

A larger percentage of married women is employed in the 
manufacture of cigars and tobacco than in any other list of 
industries given under the manufacturing group, with the single 
exception of seamstresses; 11.8 per cent. of the women in the 
whole group and 16.4 per cent. of those in “cigars and tobacco” 
were married.** There are several reasons for this: Among 
the Bohemians there is less prejudice against the work of mar- 
ried women than among most other nationalities.°° There is 
also the fact that cigar-making is to some extent a home in- 
dustry; and, further, it is a skilled trade at which competent 
women can earn higher wages than they can in most other 
industries that are open to women."?® 


* Twelfth Census, Occupations, pp. cxcix-ccx. 

* Ibid., p. ccxxii. This seems to contradict the statement that the average 
life of girls at the trade is five years (see Eleventh Special Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, p. 569). For other contradictory evidence see Charities, loc. cit., 
p. 195. Census statistics as to age show, however, that 69 per cent. of the 
women in “tobaco and cigars” are below twenty-four while only 54.1 per cent. 
of all of the women in manufacturing pursuits are below this age (computations 
based on Table 4, Twelfth Census, Occupations). Since these figures are not 
for cigars alone, they are not largely significant. The same statistics show a 
very large increase for the decade in the number of girls employed and a very 
small increase in the number of boys. 

® Testimony before the (Reinhard) Committee on Female Labor, New York 
Assembly, 1896, p. 817. 

” This is so true that many of them say it “pays” to go on with their work 
and “hire a cheaper woman” to do part of their housework and look after their 
children. One forewoman spoke as if there were a superstition about the work: 
“It’s a trade you always come back to. I don’t know why, but it is!” The 


employment of married women seems also to be common in other countries. In 
Germany there is in the union a confinement benefit for women (Cigarmaker’s 
Official Journal, May 15, 1903) and in interesting contrast to this is section 4 of 
the sick-benefit clause which was adopted by the Americans at the convention of 
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The constant reference to women as a “cheap grade of labor” 
must not lead to the conclusion that women do not become as 
skilled cigar-makers as men and do not work on the higher 
grades of hand-made cigars. Undoubtedly there is a larger pro- 
portion of men than women among the most efficient workers in 
many factories, but some women who are “equal to any man” 
will be found in most of them, and foremen and manufacturers 
alike testify to the fact that the highest possible skill is often 
attained by their women employees.’? But in this, as in all 
other trades, the ever-present possibility of marriage militates 
strongly against the woman worker’s attaining her fullest effici- 
ency. The few years that the woman who “marries and leaves” 
spends at the bench cannot be expected to develop the quality of 
workmanship that comes with life-long service. In anticipation, 
too, of the shorter “working-life,” a girl is often unwilling to 
serve the real apprenticeship so necessary in a skilled trade like 
cigar-making, and more often still her parents are not willing 
to undergo the sacrifices this may entail. In cities where the 
union is strong and a long period of preliminary training is 
made a condition precedent to entering the trade, there are rela- 
tively fewer women employed.’? It must not be overlooked, 
however, that this condition is due in some measure to a feeling 


1880: “Female members of any local union shall not be entitled to any sick 
benefit three weeks before or five weeks after confinement” (ibid., October, 1888). 
It is a curious bit of history that in Bremen as early as 1847 an exception to a 
law which prohibited women from working in cigar factories was made in favor 
of the wives of the men employed (Frisch, op. cit., p. 12, N. 2). 

™In London Mrs. Oakesbatt found that, while there might be an exceptional 
woman who was “better than any man” yet, on the average, the men were 
faster workers than the women (Economic Journal, Vol. X, p. 570). I regret 
that I was unable to obtain any exact statements as to the relative output of men 
and women engaged in the same kind of work. In the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, pp. 517-19, returns as to their relative efficiency, 
are given from nine establishments. In four, men were more efficient than 
women; in one, women were more efficient than men; in four they were of equal 
efficiency. 

%In Boston, for example, where a three-years’ apprenticeship is required, 
there is one girl to nearly 200 boys regularly apprenticed, and this one girl is 
serving in the small shop of a relative. 
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on the part of employers that boys are more profitable appren- 
tices, and that the work is not proper for girls.7* It is clearly 
true that, if the “aristocracy of male workers at the head” con- 
tinues, the apprenticeship situation will be one of the explana- 
tions.*4 

Turning now to the important but difficult question of wages, 
it appears that statistics of wages that are at all reliable are 
obtainable only for the last decade. The tables given below 
show the weekly medium wage from the Dewey report,’® classi- 
fied wages from the Dewey report, and the weekly average wage 
computed from the data in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor. 


WEEKLY MEDIAN WAGE FROM THE DEWEY REPORT FOR TWELFTH 











CENSUS”® 
| 1890 | 1900 
OccuPATION 

| Men | Women | Men Women 
7 eeerrerr rere tere | 16.50 7.50 | 18.50 8.00 
Cigar-makers or rollers*....| 13.00 5.50 | 13.00 6.00 
eee 5.00 5.50 5-50 6.00 
All occupations............ | 15.00 6.00 | 11.50 5.50 





*As the men are called “cigar-makers”’ instead of “rollers,” it is probable that the wages given 
above do not represent the sarne work for women as for men. 

It is said, for example, that girls cannot carry tobacco and wait on the 
women and men at the benches as the boys do, but in England only girls are 
employed for this kind of work (Economic Journal, Vol. X, p. 565). Other 
employers say it is not worth while teaching a girl who is likely to leave the 
trade soon. Until recently a school has been conducted in New York to teach 
cigar-making. The manager said he had, in six years, taught 3,000 persons, of 
whom 80 per cent. were women and girls. There is no apprenticeship now in 
the New York trade, but in Boston it is practically impossible now for a girl to 
obtain a chance to “serve.” In London, on the other hand, the large majority 
of apprentices are girls. (See Booth’s Life and Labor, Vol. IV, p. 227.) 

™ There are two minor advantages connected with the employment of women 
that may, perhaps, be noted in discussing this question of relative efficiency. 
One is that the woman “is always here on Monday morning,” as one employer 
tersely put it; the other is that no inconsiderable saving is effected through 
the fact that the women do not smoke, for it is an unwritten law of the trade 
that the cigar-maker always “gets his smokes off the boss.” 


™ Twelfth Census, Special Report on Employees and Wages. 


This table is for all sections of the country. The returns from the New 
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CLASSIFIED WAGE TABLE COMPILED FROM THE DEWEY REPORT 




















NoumBer oF WomeEN EARNING 
| | 
—— $3 to $5 | $5 to $7 | $7 to $o | $o to $11 | $11 to $13 
| | ” 
EES reer ers 2 7 | 4 | 6 8 3 
Bunch-breakers.......... ae 18 | 42 | 12 I * 
ROMGGS 20... 0. cercccees I 40 | 88 43 14 
WE 6 etc kccceasa 13 37 104 | 34 as 
I avdcicceeawacaeen 16 102 | 238 =| 95 23 3 
| | 














WEEKLY AVERAGE WAGE FROM BUREAU OF LABOR REPORT 








| 


1890 1895 1900 | 1903 





Men /|Women Men Women | Men |Women| Men | Women 




















Packers® ...... .. -|$16.20 |$8.414/$17.82 |$ 6.433/$18. 36 $6.36 |$20.35/$ 6.954 
Cigar-makers or 

rollers (hand)f ...| 10.60 | 9.41 | 10.60 | 10.03 | 10.40} 8.17}| 11.77] 10.83 
Bunch-makers | 

|, ee 9.69 | 7.84 | 8.80] 7.84 | 10.20) 6.76 | 12.00] 10.08 
Strippers® ......... 3-36 | 6.00 | 3.884) 4.80 | 4.20} 6.60 | 4.94) 7.80 
Bunch-makers 

(machine) ....... 6.60 er 6.00 soot Bele | 7.08 
Cigar-rollers — 

(machine) ....... employed) 7.20 | ....| 6.60| ....| 7.67 | -e-| 8.904 











* In these occupations the men worked more hours per week than the women. 


tIn both of these occupations the women worked more hours per week than the men. As in the 
Dewey report, for men the designation is ‘‘cigar-makers” and for women ‘“‘rollers.” 


Cigar-making is one of the few industries in which men and 
women compete directly,"* and for this reason the difference in 
their wages is extremely interesting. It is not easy, however, to 
say just how much of an injustice the woman’s lower wage indi- 


England states are interesting a3 indicating the division of labor there: 











1890 1900 
Cigar-makers (all men)..............++ $16.60 $18.00 
Strippers (all women) ................- 5.50 6.00 





"It is not fair, ordinarily, to compare women’s wages with men’s, because 
men and women in factories so seldom do the same work. In cigar-making and 
cigar-packing, however, there have been exceptions to this general rule. See 
Webb, Economic Journal, Vol. I, p. 645, and see also this Journal, January, 1906, 
pp. 38, 39. 
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cates, for the work is largely “piece-work,”’ and the women may 
have been slower, or they may not have worked at the same rate 
and on the same kind of cigars.7** That the women “strippers” 
earn more than the men is explained by the fact that very capa- 
ble women are found in this occupation, but ordinarily none but 
very old men who are no longer competent to earn a “man’s 
wage” at anything. In the report of the Bureau of Labor on 
W ork and Wages of Men, Women and Children the efficiency and 
wages of the employees are both reported, and, with a single 
exception, the returns from all of the cigar factories showed that 
women were receiving less pay than men for equally efficient 
work. It has already been pointed out that in union factories the 
women receive the same rate of wages as the men. 

In following the history of the industry from the home-work 
of the New England farm to the home-work of the New York 
tenement, and from the early factories in which the men immi- 
grants displaced the women to the modern factory in which 
women and machinery have been displacing men, no attempt has 
been made to discuss certain economic questions which arise with 
regard to the employment of women in this as in almost every 
other industry: Why is their labor “cheaper” than that of 
men? And are there reasons other than this to explain why, in 
coming into an industry, they drive out the men instead of work- 
ing side by side with them? Does their monopoly of a trade 
mean a permanent lowering of the standard of living of the 
workers employed in it? A consideration of these, and some 
other related theoretical questions, is clearly beyond the scope of 
the present study. It should, however, be pointed out in con- 
clusion that, while wages have steadily gone down in the cigar- 
making industry, as it has been taken over by women,’® yet one 
must guard against attributing this solely to what is often vaguely 


In London women in the cigar-making industry get from 15 to 40 per 
cent. less than men (Booth, Life and Labor, Vol. IV, p. 226). It is pointed out 
supra that in the union there the women’s wage scale is 25 per cent. lower than 
the men’s. 
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referred to as “the woman’s lower standard of life.” It must 
not be forgotten that with the women have come the mold, the 
team system, and machinery, all tending to lower wages by 
diminishing the demand for skilled workmen. Distinct, too, 
from the influence of women’s work as such has been the deteri- 
orating effect of cheap immigrant labor and the tenement system. 
There are still, however, possibilities for the skilled worker in 
the trade. Reliable statistics show that men can yet earn very 
good wages,®*® so that the future for women is not wholly with- 
out promise. The discouraging features that have marked their 
relation to the industry are, many of them, well known to be 
only temporary, and will disappear as the woman worker’s lack 
of proper training, ambition, and realization of the value of 
organization is overcome. 


Epitn ABBOTT 
Wasurncton, D. C. 


™® The lowering of the wage-level by the women was a subject of complaint 
in the decade 1880-90 and even earlier. See the accounts of the strike of 1877 
referred to supra, and see also the testimony in the Report of the Ford Immigra- 
tion Committee, pp. 379 ff., in which it is said that “the wages of journeymen 
cigar-makers have fallen down to the level of the wages of the women.” 


© The Dewey report (supra) showed that the medium wage for cigar-makers 
in New England, where the union was strong, was $18 to $18.40, and the highest 
wage was $32 to 32.49 a week. A few cigar-packers were earning even more— 
from $32 to 42 a week. The report of the Bureau of Labor on The Restriction 
of Output, p. 563, showed an average wage of $18.29 and a maximum wage of 
$29.40 in union shops in Chicago. 











THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF PRICES 


Though all the facts pertaining to the quantitative theory of 
prices are either known or ascertainable, economists are still divided 
over the truth of the theory, which is nevertheless most funda- 
mental in the science of money. The desirability of attaining una- 
nimity no one will question, for, so long as economists are divided, 
legislators should be pardoned for many of their errors in monetary 
legislation. 

As the truth or error of the theory can perhaps be more easily 
shown by analyzing transactions in which money either directly or 
indirectly is used, than by any other method, we shall examine first 
the simple conditions of a retail purchase. A person stands at a 
counter wishing to buy a hat. Regarded narrowly and immediately 
by the seller, the purchaser’s ability to fulfil his wishes depends on 
the quantity of money at his command. If the purchaser has 
enough to pay the price, the seller is eager to make the exchange; 
otherwise he is not, unless he knows the customer and is willing 
to give him credit. If this were the entire transaction, and all other 
retail transactions were similar, it could be truly said that retail 
prices depend on the quantity of money. In other words, money 
is the other side of the exchange, is absolutely essential, leaving 
out the custom or possibility of credit. 

But is this the entire transaction? Before going farther, how- 
ever, let us inquire into the effect of giving credit to a customer who 
has not the money in pocket to pay. Does the crediting of a sale to 
him enhance the price? Generally it does not the immediate price; 
for the retail dealer, as everyone knows, rarely has two prices, one 
for cash and one for credit customers. There may, indeed, be 
exceptions ; but the seller is so eager to part with his goods that he 
tempts his customers by offering them credit, instead of requiring 
money in exchange. It is true that some losses are sustained by 
this practice, and to cover these a higher price is put on all goods, 
which cash and credit customers alike pay—a kind of insurance; 
and in this respect, by giving credit, prices are enhanced. 

Does the giving of credit increase sales, the increase in turn 
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enhancing prices? Probably credit transactions do increase sales. 
A workingman intends to save a portion of his earnings and with 
them to buy a house. His thriftless wife, however, is tempted by 
the subtile magic of credit to buy so many other things that her 
husband never succeeds in executing his good intention. Of course, 
there is a limit to his credit, it cannot exceed his income, or sooner 
or later he will fail to pay, and through this costly experience to all 
parties his credit will be lessened or cut off entirely. But it would 
seem to follow that, if credit be thus extended and purchases also, 
the increased demand of purchasers would lead producers to demand 
higher prices, which purchasers in selling would be obliged to fol- 
low. While this generalization contains some truth, it cannot be 
carried too far; for doubtless cases happen every day in which a 
change in demand, either in the way of increase or of decrease, 
does not affect prices either in raising or in lowering them. 
Again, the workingman’s thriftless wife, by purchasing on her 
husband’s credit, prevents him from accumulating means to buy a 
house ; consequently the prices of houses may remain stagnant from 
lack of demand which, except for credit, would arise for them. So, 
while there may be a rise of prices in one direction, caused by the 
operations of credit, there may be a greater or less decline in other 
things in which no credit, or only partial credit, may be given. 
But we are not sure that prices are raised even by credit opera- 
tions in the manner above explained. For all goods payment must 
be made, and the workingman cannot, by buying on credit, increase 
the means of payment. This is just the same—no greater, no less— 
whether he buys for cash or on credit. And if he cannot in the 
long run buy beyond his means to pay, how can it be said that the 
giving of credit enhances prices, since in the end no more com- 





+ ¢ 


modities are, or can be, sold by the credit than by the cash-down ° 


system? Is not the only effect, therefore, of credit to hasten sales; 
to effect sales today which otherwise would be postponed another 
week, month, or for a longer period? 

It is possible that by receiving credit the workingman is stimu- 
lated to work harder in order to pay for his house; in other words, 
to escape from debt; and by putting forth a greater effort, thus 
increasing his income, he may stimulate prices. But the reverse of 
this may result. He may become discouraged by his debt, work 
less, purchase less, and production fall off accordingly. 
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It is true that under the credit system many purchases are 
made for which buyers are eventually unable to pay, and the volume 
of purchases to this extent is larger by giving credit. But is the 
increase large enough to affect prices? I know of no way to answer 
the question. 

The relation between the amount of credit given to purchasers 
and their ability to discharge their credit obligation may be illus- 
trated by taking a community in which laborers depend chiefly 
on a small number of stores for their supplies. So long as they 
are regularly employed, the storekeepers do not hesitate to sell to 
them; as soon as their employment is reduced or cut off, their 
credit is curtailed. Thus the relation between the credit given and 
the debtor’s ability to pay in the future is very close. Of course, 
it is not so easy for sellers in the larger as in the smaller places to 
watch their debtors, but the principle is quite the same ; no seller will 
give credit beyond the supposed ability of the buyer to discharge his 
obligation. 

We have looked on the purchases of the workingman because it 
is easier to diagnose his case than the case of other classes of 
purchasers. The nature of the transaction between him and the 
seller of goods is clearly seen; not less clearly too the exchange of 
his labor for the means wherewith to make purchases. As for the 
relation between sellers of other commodities than labor and other 
purchasers, if an analysis were made, would not the result be the 
same? Surely the seller is after payment from all, and he will in 
no case give credit unless assured of the purchaser’s ability to 
respond at the end of the credit period. 

Thus credit is simply a money payment deferred; we are still 
clearly in sight of money that is to be given in exchange for things 
purchased ; and if the inquiry we are making should stop here, the 
quantitative theory would clearly explain all, 

Before leaving this preliminary inquiry concerning credit, the 
profit-margin in sales and purchases should be considered. A seller 
may give credit acquiring a smaller profit than he would in a cash 
sale; a producer may sell at the old price—though the demand may 
have strengthened—for reasons that are satisfactory to himself. 
But there is no reason in the economic constitution of things why a 
change of price in a commodity at one given place of exchange 
should cause change of price at every exchange after- 
ward; every seller expects to receive a profit which is an elastic 
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element and within his control. If, for example, a shoe-dealer is 
ordinarily making 10 per cent. clear profit on shoes when selling 
them at the same prices as his competitors, he can, if so minded, 
lessen prices, and if the profit still remaining is enough to preserve 
his solvency, no other prices will necessarily be changed by reason 
of his division of profits with his purchasers. In explaining prices, 
therefore, the margin of profits should be kept always in sight, 
because the prices of a dealer or of all dealers in a given place may 
vary somewhat without affecting prices elsewhere. 

Having now disposed of the influence of credit, and of the 
profit-margin, let us return to cash transactions. The customer 
exchanges his money for cloth and goes away. But how did he 
come by his money? By labor, or by exchange of something else 
for money. And the quantity of money he has acquired has depended 
on the demand for his labor or other commodity by some possessor 
of money. A fine illustration may be cited. Everyone in our country 
a few years ago was rejoicing over the condition of general pros- 
perity. The millions were employed; consequently they had ample 
means for making purchases, which, in turn furnished employment 
to others to produce. Then followed a series of labor strikes, 
during which a vast army ceased to labor, their earnings were 
greatly lessened or utterly cut off, and consequently they had less 
money to exchange for the things ordinarily obtained and con- 
sumed. A decline so great in the power to purchase affected pro- 
duction, and after a while the prices of many things declined. But 
some manufacturers, not believing that a reduction would stimulate 
trade, did not lessen their prices. And why not? Because reduc- 
tion would not affect the purchasing power of the strikers; so long 
as that vast army of laborers were without employment they would 
be without means to purchase, whatever might be the price of 
things. Yet during this period the quantity of money had not 
diminished. The production of gold was going on without hindrance, 
the national banks as well as the government were increasing some- 
what the currency supply, just as they had been doing for many 
months previously; and the agencies of monetary circulation had 
not been impaired by any unnatural event. What, then, had 
caused the diminution in sales and decline in prices? Surely not 
the lack of money, for the quantity had not been lessened. The 
demand for goods fell off because the employers of labor could not 
exchange their money for labor, and consequently laborers had 
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less wherewith to make purchases. In other words, prices fell off 
because the workingmen would not, as they had previously done, 
exchange their labor for goods or work to acquire the money need- 
ful to buy goods, which is the same thing. Is not this explanation, 
though brief, essentially complete? 

An upholder of the quantitative theory insists that, if there were 
no money, the workingman could not exchange his labor there- 
for. Of course, he could not. If, then, he is after money, there 
must be some relation between the monetary supply and the labor 
offered in exchange. We do not question the existence of such a 
relation. But the truth, in our judgment, is that the quantity of 
money at almost all times is so large that the prices of labor and 
other things exchanged therefor are not affected by the quantity. In 
other words, money is a commodity like labor, flour, hats, and all 
other exchangeable and desirable things; but the existing quantity 
of money is so large and fluid that, the prices of other things having 
become adjusted to it, they are affected, so far as money can affect 
them, only by extraordinary changes in the quantity. 

If this statement be put in the following form, is it not essentially 
similar? An employer of labor possessing ample wealth or credit, 
gives perhaps hardly a thought to the quantity of money he may 
have when employing men. In truth, his bank account is not very 
large, and surely not large enough to pay them. But he expects 
to obtain money from the sale of goods, produced, it may be, by the 
labor he has employed, or by borrowing, and consequently the fact 
of paying his men in money is not an element determining the 
price he will pay them. He will pay them just the same, whether 
his bank account is large or small; whether he expects to receive 
the needful money from the sales of goods or from loans. The 
supply of money is so ample, so near at hand, that it cuts no figure 
whatever in making contracts with his employees. 

In one respect money is unlike every other commodity, and this 
fact must be kept in sight. Though desired by everybody, it serves 
only a temporary use ; everyone is just as eager to part with it as to 
obtain it. A man buys a beefsteak for his breakfast, eats it; from 
the economic view it is consumed, but the money is not. The 
butcher may give the twenty-five cents he received the next moment 
to an errand boy, who in turn pays it back to the butcher for another 
steak. Consequently it is always in circulation, like the waters in 
the ocean. While, therefore, the volume of products seeking 
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exchange for money may greatly expand, the money needed to 
effect their exchange is usually sufficient, because it is so fluid, 
because such effective substitutes can be used therefor, and because 
payments in many cases are by agreement delayed. 

Money with respect to its rapidity of circulation may be divided 
into three parts: first, the portion among the people, in their pockets, 
which circulates with varying rapidity in different sections of the 
country; second, the portion on deposit in banking institutions, 
through which agencies its circulation is vastly accelerated ; thirdly, 
the portion which circulates least rapidly, that is held by monetary 
institutions as a reserve for paying depositors, or other liabilities. 

But it may be asked: “Is not the varying interest rate an 
infallible test of the changing demand, a true barometer, and does 
not the change of interest rate for money affect the prices of other 
things?” Let us, in the way of answer, look at some actual cases. 
Two merchants are competitors in business. The one employs his 
own capital; the other, borrowed money. Must not the latter sell 
his goods at as low price as his competitor in order to win and 
retain trade? The interest must come out of his profit-margin. 
Again, two merchants borrow more or less, paying varying rates 
of interest; but this fact will not reveal itself in different prices of 
goods. Let us take another case of merchants in a community where 
all borrow, and where the interest rate, very high perhaps, has 
been taken into account in fixing the price for their goods in the 
beginning. Nevertheless, should variations in interest occur, these 
would hardly be declared in new prices for their goods, save 
under extraordinary conditions. In short, we think it can be main- 
tained, though much is said about the varying rates of interest, 
that the variation in mercantile loans is too small to form an element 
of influence in changing the prices of general commodities. 

On the other hand, it is admitted that, under exceptional condi- 
tions, the opposite statement may be the truth. Thus, in New York 
City, a few banks, taking advantage of the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing there for balances demanded by western banking institutions, 
often exact a high rate of interest from borrowers on call; so high 
indeed that some would-be borrowers prefer to sell their stocks, 


even at losing prices, rather than pay. In other words, the high V 


rates exacted check speculation and perhaps force liquidation. Such 
conditions may exist in other markets, but only on rare occasions. 
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They are m every sense exceptional, and not the occurrences of 
normal business. 

The fact, therefore, that the demand for money as a commodity 
changes, and that these changes are registered in the varying rates 
of interest is little or no indication that the varying demand has 
any appreciable effect in the way of changing prices of the com- 
modities bought and sold. Proof of the assertion lies all around us 
and may be readily observed. An increased demand for money 
and higher interest rate may not lessen buying and weaken prices, 
nor a diminished demand and lower rate stimulate them. Prices 
rise and fall quite independently, and generally without regard to 
the interest rate; this is the common experience of the mercantile 
world. 

But it may be again asked: “Is not the object of obtaining 
money to exchange other things therefor? And, if so, will not an 
advance in the interest rate (which means an inadequate supply) 
check loans, and thereby diminish purchases, and thus ultimately 
lessen prices?” To this inquiry there is a complete answer. First, 
many loans are made to pay for past purchases. In other cases, 
perhaps in the larger number of cases, a loan is contemporaneous 
with a purchase; in other words money is borrowed to devote to 
the payment of a particular purchase. The higher rate, if demanded, 
has not prevented the purchase, for it has been made. Again, if the 
effect of higher rates were to check purchases, the check ought to 
prove an unfailing corrective and bring rates down. 

The way is now prepared to see clearly our ground. Once 
exchanges were usually effected by means of barter, and they still 
are on a colossal scale; while the smaller ones are effected by the 
use of money. The civilized world having become accustomed to 
the mode of effecting the smaller exchanges, and having obtained 
a sufficient supply of money for this purpose, we contend that fluctu- 
ations in prices are rarely caused by any changes in the monetary 
medium. What has led many people astray is a wrong interpreta- 
tion of facts. Thus, during the American Civil War there was 
a vast increase in the monetary medium, and also in prices and in 
the volume of business. Soon after the close of the war the govern- 
ment began a policy of contraction, with the view to restoring specie 
payments. Soon business began to wither and dry up, and many 
ascribed the unwelcome change to the action of the government 
in contracting the currency. The real cause was the decline in the 
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government demand for the chief supplies of life, which had been 
enormous. The monthly withdrawal of $4,000,000 of currency had 
no more real effect in curtailing business, except in the imaginations 
of men, than the movements of the stars. 

More recently another wave of depression passed over the country 
during the demonetization of silver, and many, with as little reason, 
accredited the depression to this cause. In both cases there were a 
diminution in the volume of business and a decline in prices, solely 
because there was a smaller demand for goods, not because there 
was an insufficient supply of money to effect exchanges. 

Lastly, the increase in the gold supply has no more effect in 
expanding business and raising prices than a thunder-shower would 
have in raising the waters of the Atlantic. Prices rise and 
fall every day, week, and month, and yet the volume of currency, 
including the supply of gold, is constantly advancing. The fluctua- 
tions vary greatly, but of late years there has been a strong general 
tendency upward; yet sooner or later the unwelcome visitation 
of a business depression will come with a decline in prices, just as 
surely as if not a single dollar had been added to the world’s gold 
supply. 

It is true that, under abnormal conditions, both the quality and 
quantity of money may be a price-making factor. Thus, if the 


money in use is debased, prices will fall; the workingman will q 


demand more for his labor to cover the depreciation and so will 
the merchant for his goods. The American people were treated 
to an illustration on a great scale during the Civil War, when an 
excess of paper money was issued, causing a general fear of its 
redemption. It is true that the great rise of prices at that time was 
not a mere registration of depreciated currency; a part of the rise 
was caused by an enormous demand for the entire range of com- 
modities, as has been the case in the like rise in prices within 
recent years while the currency has been in a normal condition. 
Again, there may be a sudden unusual demand for more money, 
which, if not met, may result in the general fall of prices. Thus 
years ago millions of money were hoarded by persons having large 
payments to make—manufacturers and the like—through fear that, 
if the accumulation were not made, they would not have the means 
needful for pay-days and to meet varied obligations. In other 
words they distrusted the ability of the bank to meet all demands 
for deposits. Manufacturers knew that a steady depletion of the 
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monetary fluid was going on, and feared the consequences. Such 
a state of things retards the execution of many enterprises, fewer 
men are employed, they have less money to spend, and prices fall, 
Under these conditions it may be truly said that prices are affected 
by the insufficient monetary supply. These abnormal conditions 
are never long endured. Moreover, if they were to become per- 
manent, prices would harmonize with the diminished monetary 
supply, and things would go on as before. 

Passing from retail to wholesale prices, what shall be said of 
them? Let us suppose that a wholesale buyer purchases on long 
credit. He informs the vendor that he has no means to pay until 
he can sell the goods and collect from the retail buyer. This was 
the condition of much of the South American trade a few years 
ago, and probably still is to some extent. Sales were made on 
long time to enable the buyer to make collections before paying. 
Of such sales it may be asserted that the prices depend to a large 
degree on the prices that can probably be obtained by the wholesale 
buyer from the retail buyer; while the price he in turn can com- 
mand depends on the quantity of money the final purchasers possess ; 
who, in turn, must depend for obtaining it on the sale of their 
labor or their products ; in other words, on general prosperity. 

Suppose, however, that the wholesale purchaser does not wish 
to wait so long, but resorts to credit, are prices anywise different— 
leaving out the question of insurance for bad debts, and other 
elements of that nature lying outside the field of dispute—from 
what they would be were these larger payments made in money? 
The means of payment does not enter into the proposed prices for 
the reason that he possesses an ample fund, or can obtain it for 
the asking, knowing there is ordinarily an unlimited supply within 
his command. 

There may be indeed two prices, one for cash and another for 
credit. But this does not, we conceive, affect the question of 
purchasing one way or the other. If the buyer has not the money 
to nay and borrows, in the purchasing and estimating his future 
profit the interest paid becomes simply an element in his profit- 
margin. Even if he had money enough without ever borrowing, 
the same consideration would, in another way, enter into his 
calculation. If he cannot get more than ordinary interest on his 
money in the way of profit in his business, he will not continue 
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therein with all its risks and cares. We may, therefore, dismiss 
interest as a price element from our inquiry. 

Returning therefore to the statement that there is an ample 
supply of money, under ordinary conditions in the commercial world, 
where the banking system is fully developed and the credit of bor- 
rowers is established, what proof is needed to remove all doubt of 
the correctness of the statement? Suppose in the village of Aix 
there are four banks, and that yesterday morning each of them had 
a loanable fund of $10,000. Suppose they lend it, and that during 
the day the borrowers check it all out, while the receivers of the 
checks deposit them in the four banks, though not in all cases in 
the bank on which the checks were drawn. Early the next day 
the checks are cleared, and the four banks at the end of the settle- 
ment find themselves in possession of $10,000, the same as the day 
before. Can they not lend this money if it is wanted? It has 
performed its office; has returned to the banks; and they are just 
as free to lend it as they were on the previous day. And this 
process, under the same conditions, could be repeated many times 
with safety. 

Is there any forgotten element in this analysis? The bank on 
its side is not dealing with mere wind, in mere credit, as so many 
writers have asserted, but with money, a real thing as much as 
corn or iron. The bank loaned money yesterday, not credit; it has 
the same amount of money, not credit, to lend today; and it can 
make a second series of loans just as safely as it made the first. 

Let us illustrate the statement in another way. Formerly, when 
the state banks made loans based chiefly on their own notes, it may 
be truly said that the operation of lending consisted in exchanging 
individual credit for bank credit; a narrow or more local credit for 
a broade: or more general one. It must, we think, be admitted 
by everyone that wherever that system prevailed money was an 
unlimited supply, bounded only by the supply of paper and the 
capabilities of the printer. Whoever wanted bank credit could get 
it so far as the medium of payment entered into the operation. 
There was never lack of supply. 

Today the banks pay in money. It is true that a portion may 
be their own notes ; but the means of payment is radically changed. 
The ability to make notes, as all know, is rigidly limited, and they 
are based essentially on wealth, actual or potential. But while 
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banks no longer lend their credit as in former days but money? 
—by which we mean gold, silver, and government and bank notes, 
excluding checks, and all other notes of private or municipal cor- 
porations and individuals for money—yet the supply of this for 
lending purposes increases in the manner described, and conse- 
quently is, under ordinary conditions, practically unlimited. 

One may, however, ask: “Is it really true that four banks had 
$40,000 on the second day to lend? Were they not required, let us 
say, to keep 25 per cent. of it as a reserve to answer the calls of 
the depositors? And, if this be true, would not the fund, after 
relending a few times more, be exhausted?” Two answers may be 
made to this inquiry. In many states and places no fixed reserve fund 
is required or kept. But suppose law and usage require this to be 
done, as it surely ought, the objection may be easily answered in 
another way. There are always many depositors who do not desire 
loans, and while their deposits and withdrawals can never be pre- 
cisely foretold, there is a balance in their favor that may be loaned, 
usually much larger in amount than the reserve that need be kept. 
In other words, assuming that of the $40,000 above mentioned only 
$30,000 can be loaned it may also be assumed that other depositors 
or borrowers have put into the bank at least $10,000 more during 
the day, and thus have kept the Toanable fund good. For we must 
not forget that, under ordinary conditions, all loans by banks have 
their correlative in payments to them. 

Let us look at the cycle of transactions in a large city such as 
New York or Boston. Loans are desired of banks, and applications 
are granted. The applicants may desire new funds for several pur- 
poses—to pay debts, or to strengthen their accounts at the bank— 
without the thought of any special use of the money. A portion of 
the loans thus granted and credited to borrowers is checked out, 
some of the checks are sent away from the city, the others are 
quickly deposited in the city banks. During the day fresh deposits 
of money and checks are received in payment of merchandise and 
notes, and other obligations. Every day an exchange of checks 
between the banks is made, and the differences are paid in money. 
What is the monetary condition of the banks at the end of such a 
settlement? Ordinarily the sum of money is quite as large as the 

*Of course, the borrower is seeking capital, but, as between bank and 
borrower, the capital takes the form of money, or its representatives, or 


substitutes. 
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day before ; and the fund can be loaned again without regard to the 
action of the banks on the previous day. This is a bald statement 
of fact, which anyone can easily verify by an inquiry of any banker. 

“Here is a vast amount of loans,” declares same doubting reader, 
“which the banks have granted, but have not in fact paid. How ~ 
can they take the money they have once lent and lend it again?” 
The reply is: “How dare they lend for two, three, or even four 
months, the deposits they have agreed to keep and return on 
demand? May they not be all demanded, and what will then hap- 
pen?” This is possible, and more than once has happened. But 
bankers know from long experience that they can safely lend the 
larger portion, because fresh supplies may be expected from 
depositors and borrowers. 

Let us not forget that in wholesale transactions, if money is 
taken from the bank, it flows back again in most cases very quickly, 
especially if used in the same city or vicinity. Generally, how- 
ever, money for large payments is checked out, not drawn out, and 
the checks soon find their way back to the drawee bank or to other 
banking institutions. Indeed, as everyone knows, the larger part 
of the money lent is not disturbed at all, and can be, and is, lent 
again and again with safety. 

Let us also keep in sight the fact that in this country many, 
perhaps most, of the larger business concerns keep an account with 
one or more New York banks, and make many payments through 
them, thereby expediting settlements and economizing the use of 
money. In general, the trend of business throughout the greater 
part of the commercial world is to use money more rapidly, to 
make less and less actual use of it, to keep more and more on 
deposit in the banks, and thus to swell the fund that may be loaned. 

An objector may assert there must be some flaw in this theory ; 
otherwise a bank by the simple process of lending could heap up 
a vast deposit. Is it possible to create something, a real deposit, 
out of a negative, a debt? Suppose A wishes to borrow $50,000, to 
make a payment for that amount, but dares ask for only one-fifth 
of that sum, and that his application is granted. He does not draw 
out the money, however, and a few days later makes a similar appli- 
cation. The bank, having his undrawn loan, and perhaps more, 
grants the request; and the process goes on until he has acquired 
his loan of $50,000, which is all lying in the bank. Others, seeing 
the bank’s statement, wonder at the rapid increase of the bank’s 
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deposits, and how it happened. Suddenly the amount is at once 
withdrawn or demanded. The bank, not expecting or prepared for 
such a demand, does not have that amount on hand. The objector 
triumphantly exclaims: “Behold how your increase has vanished! 
Does not this prove that you cannot build up deposits on loans?” 
Well, if you cannot, how has the City National Bank of New York 
acquired its $140,000,000? Is not every dollar of this huge sum a 
debt which the bank owes to its depositors? 

The only difference between the case of borrower A and other 
depositors is this: He is acquiring through the bank’s action a 
deposit of money, all of which he intends to withdraw; the other 
depositors have no such intention. It is a risky thing to permit 
a man to create a deposit under such circumstances, and no bank 
will knowingly do it, for such action jeopardizes a bank’s existence. 
3ut it is possible for a bank to do such a thing, lend the money’of 
a depositor over and over again without any harm to itself. In 
truth, banks are doing this thing every day. On the other hand, 
there is the ever-present danger that more money will be demanded 
by depositors than the bank possesses, and this brings me to the 
limitations of the above theory. 

Practically an unlimited supply exists only during normal condi- 
tions. And the first limitation arises when a loan is asked largely 
in excess of the ordinary amount. No bank professes to be pre- 
pared for this, and the payment of such a sum may, and generally 
does, enter into the price of the thing for which it is to be used. 
Thus, if Mr. Morgan negotiates for the purchase of a railroad, 
the means and time of payment doubtless affect the price. No bank 
expects to make a $10,000,000 loan save on notice, and only a very 
few under any conditions. Unlimited supply must therefore be 
confined to the wants of ordinary borrowers—merchants, manu- 
facturers, and others engaged in the ordinary operations of produc- 
tion and exchange. 

The second limitation is found in the fact that the unlimited 
supply exists only while business is in a normal, regular condition. 
When depositors, through fear of the solvency of their bank or for 
other reasons, begin to feel that they cannot obtain all the money 
that they may need to pay their notes or other demands that are 
imperative, as usual, and therefore make unusual demands, the 
unlimited supply no longer exists; and under this condition the 
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means of payment becomes a price-making factor, and often a very 
important one. 

It is not difficult to understand the nature of this change. Credit 
has not collapsed in the sense that banks have less faith in the 
ability of men to pay than before, but they have not the means to help 
borrowers. Why? Because depositors are withdrawing and with- 
holding the means and hoarding it. The situation is always serious 
when depositors begin to make unusual demands for their deposits ; 
but the situation is still more intensified by their withholding the 
money flowing to them from ordinary sources, instead of depositing 
it as they do at other times. By this double drastic process of tap- 
ping the life-blood of a bank, its funds for making payments of any 
kind to depositors or borrowers may be quickly exhausted. On 
the other hand, as soon as depositors recover from their scare and 
put their hoarded money back into the ordinary channels of circula- 
tion, and cease to impound any more, the unlimited bank supply 
again exists. 

Thus it will be seen that the unlimited supply exists only while 
this wonderful go-between, money, moves around society under 
normal conditions ; that is, so long as faith between banks and the 
commercial world outside is unquestioned. Just as soon as men 
begin to fear that they cannot get actual money, not credit, needed 
to transact their business and build dams to intercept its ordinary 
movement, it inevitably follows that loan operations, transactions 
requiring money payments of every kind, may suddenly and 
temporarily become uncertain. 

What, then, is the doctrine of our paper? Once people exchanged 
their goods directly with each other; later money was invented to 
facilitate exchanges by parting with, or bartering, goods not desired 
for money, and with this obtaining other goods that were needed. 
The world of exchange accommodated itself to this new condition 
and obtained in due time all the money required for the purpose. 
By far the larger portion, by reason of its very nature, unlike any 
other commodity, is kept in constant use, and the amount is so 
large that exchanges are thereby neither impeded nor accelerated ; 
only extraordinary withdrawals or additions have this effect. 
Furthermore, while exchanges are constantly assuming larger pro- 
portions annually, if there were no corresponding addition to the 
monetary supply, there would be but little, if any, danger of a dis- 
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arrangement of prices, for the reason that the greater volume of 
exchanges is effected, as we have shown, through the extension on 
a large scale of the modern method of barter, and only compara- 
tively small sums of money are needed to pay the balances resulting 
‘from these transactions. 

And herein is the answer to the belief, entertained by some 
persons, that the need for more money is greater than it was a few 
years ago, because of the general rise of prices. All the larger 
payments are paid in checks, and these are discharged, as we have 
already explained, with the use of only a small amount of money. 
A larger sum to discharge employers’ pay-rolls is the only impor- 
tant additional demand; and this in turn is often met by giving 
checks instead of money—an improvement with many valid reasons 
in favor of the innovation. 

It is of the highest importance that this question should be 
studied until sound conclusions are reached, for the reason that, 
when the next business depression comes—which, let us hope, is far 
off—a large party of business-restorers will doubtless spring up, 
who, if not finding a cause of the depression in some kind of cur- 
rency contraction, will find an infallible cure in its expansion. All, 
therefore, should be taught how small a part the currency plays in 
changing prices or facilitating exchanges, so long as the existing 
quantity is kept sound and employed in its proper uses. There 
should always be kept in the front in every discussion of this subject 
the familiar fact that the people are after money only for temporary 
use, as a medium for getting other things. What they really are 
after is land, stocks, merchandise—money cutting no important 
figure in obtaining these things, not affecting their prices, unless 
the supply for some unusual reason has greatly changed. 

ALBERT S. BoLLes 

HavERFORD 
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WOMEN IN MANUFACTURES: A CRITICISM 


In her very interesting study of “The Industrial Employment of 
Women in the United States,’ Miss Edith Abbott makes some 
striking assertions in regard to the tendency of this important 
phenomenon. These assertions, based upon a wealth of statistical 
material, are so different from the commonly accepted views of the 
subject that Miss Edith Abbott is certainly to be congratulated, if 
she has actually succeeded in establishing new and important eco- 
nomic generalizations. But before the statistical fraternity will 
accept these generalizations, a careful verification of the data would 
seem to be necessary. 

It has been the accepted maxim with all who have studied 
the industrial development of this country that the proportion of 
women in American industries is increasing. Not only census 
figures, but many direct statements in the census reports, may be 
quoted to that effect. The statistics of occupations has shown that 
the proportion of women “employed in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits” has increased from 13.0 per cent. in 1870 to 16.6 per 
cent. in 1880, to 18.1 per cent. in 1890, and to 18.5 per cent. in 
1900. But, says Miss Abbott, this census statement is misleading, 
since it relates to changes only during the last thirty years, from 
1870 to 1900. The statement is further made that “this increase has 
been far from enabling the women to recover the ground lost 
between 1850 and 1870, and the long-time point of view would have 
disclosed a tendency exactly the reverse of that indicated by the 
census.” 

The data for this striking conclusion are all to be found in the 
table given on page 488. It is to be very much regretted that, in an 
article containing about 150 references to a wealth of authorities, 
only this, the most important table, is left without any indications 
as to its exact sources. The table is entitled as follows: “Table 
Showing the Relative Number of Women and Men Employed in 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits from 1850 to 1900.” I 
confess, it was this title that made me suspicious in regard to the 
accuracy of the data. For I remember that the accurate occupation 
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statistics of the censuses did not go back of 1870; the author of the 
report on Occupations at the Twelfth Census makes the authorita- 
tive statement that the return of occupations in 1850 did not apply 
to females ; in 1860, while both sexes were included, the report con- 
tains the number of persons in each occupation “without distinction 
of sex.” Again, the inquiry related only to free inhabitants, which 
of itself would invalidate all comparisons. 

Now, the data in the table on page 488 for the last four censuses 
are the data for occupation statistics; they contain the well-known 
percentages which I have quoted above—namely, 13.0, 16.6, 18.1, 
and 18.5. Yet they also contain the startling data showing that 
in 1860 the proportion of women in “mechanical and manufactur- 
ing pursuits” was 20.65 per cent., and in 1850 even 23.65 per cent. ; 
in other words, that during those twenty years the proportion of 
women in these occupations was decreasing, and that very rapidly. 

Where, then, has Miss Abbott obtained these data, the existence 
of which the census denies? A search through the volumes of the 
Twelfth Census reveals the following: The data quoted for 1850 
and 1860 are not occupation statistics at all; they do not show the 
number employed in “manufacturing and mechanical industries,” 
but instead are the figures of the censuses of manufactures and 
show the “average number of wage-workers as reported by the 
manufacturers.” ? 

Anyone familiar with the publications of the Census Office 
knows that in regard to this “average number of wage-workers 
employed in the manufactures” the methods used by the various 
censuses have been so different as to make any comparison very 
difficult and unreliable. But to compare the data of the statistics 
of manufactures of those two early censuses with the occupations 
statistics of the later four censuses, without even stating the 
unusual method used, is certainly a very hazardous undertaking ; 
and it is not surprising that by means of such methods very novel 
results have been obtained. 

The problem involved is of such importance that one is justified 
in going into detailed criticism of this risky statistical method and 
the fallacies consequent thereto; and I take the liberty to ask the 
interested reader to keep that table before his eyes in following 
my argument. According to the occupation statistics of 1870, 
the number of people in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits 


*See the Twelfth Census, Vol. VII, p. xlvii. 
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was 2,701,421, while the number reported in the statistics of manu- 
factures was 2,053,996 ;for the year 1880 the numbers are respectively 
3,784,726 and 2,732,595; in 1890, 5,677,468 and 4,251,613; and 
finally in 1900, 7,085,329 and 5,316,802. This is sufficient evidence 
how incomparable the data are. 

Nevertheless, the question may be asked: Granted that the 
totals obtained by these two methods are very unlike, what reason 
is there to think that distribution between the sexes is affected 
thereby? And if the sex distribution be not specifically affected, 
may not the data still be compared for that particular problem of 
sex distribution ? 

In the data for manufactures in 1850 and 1860 the wage-workers 
are divided into men, women, and children, the sex of the latter 
not being indicated, so that a comparison is made difficult. Never- 
theless, the following startling comparison may be obtained by 
means of a simple calculation: 
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It is seen, then, that in the statistics of manufactures the propor- 
tion of working-women is invariably greater than that shown in 
the statistics of occupations. It is also necessary to point out that 
in the second column the girls have not been taken into considera- 
tion, their number not being known; but adding them to the pro- 
portion of women would evidently further increase the difference. 

Now, the main reason for this discrepancy is undoubtedly the 
fact, entirely overlooked by Miss Abbott, that the statistics of occu- 
pations include building trades and miners under “mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits,” while the data of the statistics of manu- 
factures do not, and these two groups do not contain any women. 
Their inclusion in one case and their exclusion in the other case 
will make a very great difference in the percentage of women. But 
there are also other reasons to think that the statistics of occupations 
are much more dependable for the problem under discussion, for no 
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census of manufactures can possibly be complete. Only in the latest 
census have the small industrial establishments been carefully 
canvassed ; and it is a well-recognized fact that as we go back the 
number of small establishments existing, and especially the propor- 
tion of those omitted, is rapidly increasing. 

The small industrial establishments employing no hired labor, 
or perhaps one or two hands, must have been very numerous in the 
first half of the past century, and these establishments very rarely 
employed female labor. The omission of these has unduly exagger- 
ated the proportion of women employed. 

That these are not mere assumptions is shown by the very table 
which we are criticizing. But, unfortunately, Miss Abbott has 
overlooked these important facts; for, according to this table, the 
number of men employed in manufactures and mechanical pursuits 
has increased from 1,040,349 in 1860 to 2,353,471 in 1870, or pro- 
portionately to the male population over ten years of age from 
90.25 per thousand in 1860 to 165.06 per thousand in 1870. Miss 
Abbott uses these comparative figures in her text, and makes a great 
deal of them; but, in comparing the figures for 1850 and 1900 (86 
as against 194 per thousand, or an increase of 108 per thousand in 
fifty years), she does not notice that, according to her table, the 
greatest proportionate increase has taken place between 1860 and 
1870, namely 75 per thousand; and therefore she is perfectly 
oblivious to the fact that this seeming sudden rise in American 
manufactures in the sixties, which no historian has previously 
noticed, is simply due to a sudden change of a statistical method. 

It is only necessary to say that, according to the occupation 
statistics of 1850 and 1860 (which may be found in the volume on 
Occupations of the Twelfth Census), the number of workers 
emploved in the building trades was: in 1850, 325,585, in 1860, 
428,825, and in 1870, 593,337; that these buildings trades are 


2In 1850 the total number of male persons employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits was about 1,332,000, as an addition of all the items in Table 
V (“Occupations at the Twelfth Census”) shows. The data reported for manu- 
factures for that year show 731,137; and if to the latter figures be added 325,585 
persons in the building trades, 82,290 miners, and 22,616 manufacturers—three 
clases not containing any women—we get a total of 1,161,628 men, as against 
225,922 women. Even presuming the census of manufactures to be correct 
as far as all the other industries are concerned, the proportion of women is only 
16.3 per cent. instead of 23.6 per cent. The same calculation for 1860 shows 
428,825 men in the building trades, 158,157 miners, and 22,750 manufacturers, 
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included in the statistics of 1870, and not included in the data of the 
preceding two decades by Miss Abbott; that in 1870 the number of 
women employed in the building trades was exactly 2,660; that. the 
miners are also excluded in 1850 and 1860, and included in the 
following years; and, finally that, even manufacturers are included 
in 1870-1900, and not before (and the number of manufacturers in 
1900 was 243,000, with only 3,360 women)—to see what little 
foundation there is for the supposition made by Miss Abbott that 
1870 represents a “point of depression” in the employment of women, 
and how hasty she is in condemning the census for chosing this 
“point of depression” as a basis of comparisons with recent years. 
This “point of depression” is purely illusory, and caused by an 
effort to make a comparison beyond the point of existing data—an 
effort which the census very properly refused to make. 

This illusion has had a very deep effect upon the entire work of 
4 Miss Abbott. In many tables the proportion of women in various 
separate industries is studied, and everywhere the same mysterious 
point of depression is found. The persistency of this phenomenon 
should have aroused the suspicions of the investigator, as every- 
where this “point” coincided with the radical change of method; 
instead, it seems to have strengthened the conviction that an impor- 
tant discovery has been made. The real reason for this seems to 
have been a misunderstanding of the word “census,” which 
includes many different sources of information. Various frag- 
mentary sources have been used for conditions before 1850, but 
since 1850 and until 1900 federal census statistics have been 
used (see footnote 96), and therefore the unwarranted con- 
clusion that figures for 1850-1900 are of necessity comparable. 

In the study of individual industries the absence of the building 
trades and miners in the data of 1850 and 1860 could not, naturally, 
be felt. The more interesting is the evidence that, even were it not 
for these important omissions, the data for manufactures and of 
occupations are not comparable. It is not necessary to go into a 
very exhaustive analysis of all the faulty statistics quoted. Moreover, 
in a few industries, as in the cotton industry, the observation as to a 
decrease of the proportion of women is undoubtedly correct, though 
the faulty data used by Miss Abbott greatly exaggerate it. But 





which added to the total of 1,311,246 gives a grand total of 1,921,978; and the 

proportion of women drops down 14.1 per cent. instead of 20.6 per cent. While 
; much lower than the percentages obtained by Miss Abbott, and undoubtedly 
nearer the truth, they are still arbitrary and of little scientific worth. 
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in the cotton industry there is no point of depression in 1870; there 
is instead a continuous decrease from 1850 to 1900 (table p. 484). 
Only one set of figures will be analyzed—where the “point of 
depression” is greatest, and where, as a matter of fact, the fallacies 
committed are most palpable; that is, the “boots and shoes indus- 


” 


try.” The proportion of women in that industry is claimed to be: 
YEAR PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN 
CE, ccncanccksecnadseadiaeseiecimeastmesteas 50.4 
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Truly a most surprising column, which would baffle the most 
learned student of American economic history. The very inspection 
of these figures should be evidence conclusive of their untrust- 
worthiness; and the fallacy here is an economic and historic no 
less than a statistical one. 

Does Miss Abbott suppose that seventy-five years ago half of 
our shoemakers were women? Who has ever seen a woman cob- 
bler? Yet seventy-five years ago the manufacture of shoes as a 
large industry was in its infancy. It is explained in footnotes that 
the data for 1831 are for Lynn alone, and the data for 1837 and 
1845 for Massachusetts alone—a shoe-manufacturing state. The 
rest of the data are for the entire United States. But there again 
the data for 1850 and 1860 pertain to the manufactures of boots and 
shoes, while for the years 1870-1900 the data are for the occupa- 
tional class, “boot- and shoemakers and repairers,’ which includes 
all the cobblers. Is it necessary to point out how misleading such a 
comparison is? 

If Miss Abbott wanted to trace the changes in the proportion 
of women in the industry “boot and shoes, factory product,” she 
could have done so; but she should have used the data of the statis- 
tics of manufactures for all the later years as well, and not have 
reverted to the occupation statistics. She would then have seen 
that in 1880 the proportion of women in that industry was 22.6 per 
cent.; in 1890, 29.8 per cent.; in 1900, 33.7 per cent.—and that not 
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including the girls below sixteen years of age—and not 10.8, 15.7, 
and 18.9 per cent., as appears from the occupational statistics. And 
the cause of this difference is easily understood, if one but glances 
at the data for the industry “boot and shoes, custom work and 
repairing,” where the women constituted in 1880 only 3.6 per cent. 
(824 out of 22,667) ; in 1890, 2.4 per cent. (405 out of 16,991) ; and 
in 1900, 1.3 per cent. (126 out of 9,698). Yet in the occupation 
statistics both these groups are thrown together; and those are the 
figures which Miss Abbott compares with the factory data of 1850 
and 1860 !* 

The whole argument represents a most interesting combination 
of statistical fallacies, which a professional statistician enjoys to 
unravel. Still, this prolonged criticism would hardly be worth 
while, if not for the fact that Miss Abbott’s studies on the problem 
of employment of women are among the most painstaking private 
investigations and are attracting considerable attention. The 
fallacies committed by her, therefore, threaten to lead to such wide- 
spread erroneous popular conceptions that early refutation becomes 
a duty, more especially since the article in question is stated to be 
“part of a larger history of women’s work and wages in this 
country.” The reappearance of these serious fallacies in the book 
would be regrettable indeed. 


I. M. Rusrnow 
BurEAvU OF STATISTICS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
WasuinecrTon, D. C. 


5 According to the statistics of occupations there were employed in 1900, 
163,393 men and 39,519 women in “shoe-making and repairing. According to 
the census of manufacture there were in all the four industries corresponding 
to the same group, 96,978 men, 50,608 women, and 4,740 children in all branches 
of the shoe and boot industry. The smaller number of men may be explained 
by the failure of the census of manufactures to include all the cobblers, though 
the census of 1900 made greater efforts than any other census to include the 
hand trades. But how may one explain that the census of manufactures shows 
11,000 more women than the census of occupations? May not one advance 
the hypothesis that shoe-making was one of the industries of which women 
are ashamed, and which they therefore tried to deny in the answers to the 
census enumerators? 
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Industrial America. Berlin Lectures of 1906. By J. LAURENCE 
LAUGHLIN, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 261. 


In the seven lectures contained in this volume Professor 
Laughlin, during the past summer, presented to German audiences, 
in the German language, the principal features of existing indus- 
trial problems in the United States. The themes discussed embrace 
protectionism and reciprocity, the labor problem, the trust prob- 
lem, the railway question, and the banking problem. There is an 
introductory chapter on American competition with Europe, and 
a concluding chapter on the present status of economic thinking 
in the United States. 

As the author’s aim was to clear the ground for correct thinking 
by foreigners on these subjects, much of the work has an elementary 
flavor; yet there is nothing now in print better worth the attention 
of American readers of average intelligence, who are looking for 
explanations of those problems at once clear, calm, and of moderate 
compass. Hence the brief apology in the preface for presenting to 
our own people the results of studies undertaken primarily for 
Germans in Germany is unnecessary. 

The introductory chapter, on American competition with 
Europe, contains an interesting array of facts, but no novel sug- 
gestion, except possibly the lecturer’s admonition to his hearers 
that, if they would have the most efficient masters of production in 
the industrial field, they must put them on an equal footing with 
the learned professions, as regards social position. The steel-maker 
must rank with the lawyer, the parliamentarian, the college pro- 
fessor, each according to his grade in his own calling. “The ablest 
men in America,” he says, “are not in the army, or navy, or in 
the public service, but in industry. In most countries of Europe 
until lately this is exactly the reverse.” Until lately! Such 
words imply that this industrial drawback, if it be such, is already 
correcting itself. There is perhaps nothing which stands less in 
need of stimulus than the readiness of society in both Europe and 
America to make room for the almighty dollar. 
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Professor Burgess has been much maltreated by the press on 
account of some remarks made in his first lecture in Germany on 
protectionism and the Monroe doctrine. The verbatim report, 
which followed at a long interval behind the telegraphic synopsis, 
was quite mild in its treatment of the tariff, in comparison with 
Professor Laughlin’s. Professor Burgess said that in the minds of 
the educated classes in America the doctrine of protection is 
superannuated and shop-worn-—which is true. Professor Laughlin 
is more incisive. In his exordium he likens the tariff to a savage 
animal with sharp teeth, that a hunter (Uncle Sam) has caught in 
such a way that it cannot bite while the latter maintains his grip 
firmly, but the hunter is very anxious to find somebody to help him 
let go. Other figures of speech disrespectful to the “standpatters” 
are found, but it must not be inferred that the author looks at the 
tariff mainly in its humorous aspects. A more weighty treatment 
of a serious theme can hardly be found than his exposure of the 
political virus and the socialistic germs born of protectionism and 
growing visibly from day to day. 

There is a great deal of loose talk in the newspapers and on 
the platform about “settling the labor question,” by which is com- 
monly meant such an adjustment of the pay, the hours, and the 
environment of wage-earners that controversies between them and 
their employers shall cease. Professor Laughlin does not look for 
any such settlement. ‘The rank and file of the laboring class fully 
believe that there is no economic reason why the wages, for instance, 
of a plumber now receiving $4 per day should not be increased 
to $10 or even to $50 per day.” There is no reason except the fact 
that the business cannot afford it. But the plumbers will not 
take the employer’s word for that. In order to find the economic 
limit for themselves, they will form a union, make demands, and 
strike from time to time. The process will be repeated as often as 
they think they can secure higher pay, or shorter hours, or better 
conditions ; and the process will keep pace with the process of the 
suns. This outlook may be painful for the lovers of peace and 
quiet to contemplate, but the alternative is state socialism, which 
would be far worse. Yet Professor Laughlin is no pessimist. The 
general ferment in the field of labor, in his view, “is but the sign 
of an awakening desire for better things on the part of a virile 
and ingenious race,” and it will lead to a higher standard of living 
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which will add to the productiveness of labor, to the intelligence 
and reasonableness of the laborer, and to the advantage of the 
country. 

The author makes it pretty clear—and here he follows Professor 
J. B. Clark, to whom due credit is given—that indiscriminate trust- 
killing is no remedy for any present industrial evil. The trusts 
have cheapened both production and distribution enormously, and 
this makes for the common good. The trust problem is not to be 
solved by the thunder of the captains and the shouting, as a recent 
candidate for governor of New York imagined. Trust regulation 
does not mecessarily mean trust destruction. “The problem of 
regulation is to permit large companies, but to prevent, if possible, 
monopoly.” Monopoly has existed because discriminations in the 
market have been tolerated, such as secret rebates in transportation, 
secret (and sometimes open) discrimination in the sale of goods. 
The New York Central Railway Company, has been convicted in 
court and heavily fined for giving rebates to the Sugar Trust. The 
Sugar Trust itself has often crushed competition by making its 
prices lower in one part of the country than in other parts, perhaps 
with the help of the railroads, perhaps not. Congress and the 
courts have found a way to reach the offending carriers. May 
they not reach the discriminating sellers also by making it a criminal 
offense for a trust to charge different prices to different buyers? 
We are at the threshold of this and similar inquiries now. The 
suit against the Standard Oil “holding company” is interesting 
because it points to the solution of the general problem. 

Society is setting itself to work to retain all the essential advantages of 
large operations, and yet to protect the rights of individuals. There is no 
reason yet to believe that this task, any more than others in the past, is 
beyond the powers of the American people with its Anglo-Saxon traditions. 


The words here quoted are seemingly confirmed by the New York 
election, although they were written months before the issues of 
that campaign were settled. 

It is a short step from the trust question to the railway question. 
The trust and the railway feed each other from the public corpus. 
Which of the two is the greater sinner it is not easy to say. Most 
commonly the railways receive the first chastisement, but they are 
perhaps not the first to deserve it. “The large shippers have their 
heels on the necks of the railways.” The founder of the house of 
Vanderbilt, a man accustomed to ride rough-shod over everybody 
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and everything, once said that there was only one man in the world 
whom he was afraid of, and his name was Rockefeller. This was 
said at a time when the latter was known only in a narrow circle, 
but he already had the power to control the shipment of oil in large 
quantities. So old Commodore Vanderbilt was deferential and 
obsequious to young Mr. Rockefeller, although he was the Grand 
Turk to everybody else. The Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Beef 
Trust, and all the other large shippers, whether corporate or non- 
corporate, each holds a whip over the railway traffic manager who 
has been, these many years, debating the question whether he can 
best afford to brave the terrors of the law or those of the whip- 
holder. As the latter are near and certain, while the former are 
remote and doubtful, the decision has usually been in favor of 
illegal rebates. We have now reached the point where the govern- 
ment is determined to make itself the more terrible master of the 
two. 

Putting a stop to discriminations between the individual shippers 
will solve the most exasperating of the railway problems, although 
discriminations between localities, together with commodity rates 
and general rates, will remain to be battled over. These great and 
complicated questions, upon which so much time and energy have 
been expended in Congress and the press, are treated by Professor 
Laughlin without passion or prejudice, and without the omission 
of any real factor of the problem. Government ownership of rail- 
ways is not, in his judgment, desired by any large number of 
Americans, 

That the banking question deserves a place in any comprehensive 
survey of American industrial problems is the prevailing opinion, 
and is not to be gainsaid; but few persons, even bankers, under- 
stand what the problem consists of, or in what particular our 
present system is defective. Professor Laughlin points out clearly 
the important difference betwen a lack of deposit currency and a 
lack of hand-to-hand currency. A lack of the former may appar- 
ently exist when there is no shortage of the latter. The rate of 
interest in Wall Street may go to 125 per cent., and cause wailing: 
and gnashing of teeth in the circles of high finance at a time when 
there is plenty of currency for the payment of wages and for all 
the purposes of retail trade everywhere. In such a case the high 
rates cannot be due to any defect in the National Bank Act. The 
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power to issue bank-notes ad libitum would not relieve the strin- 
gency. The circulation being already full, additional notes would 
not be taken out by the bank’s customers, or, if put out, would 
immediately come back for redemption. The stringency in such a 
case can be relieved only by an addition to the reserves of the banks 
(i. e., by more gold), or by such a decline of prices as shall enable 
the collateral for bank loans to be carried by the existing reserves. 
If the prices of commodities and securities refuse to go down, gold 
will be imported, perhaps to such an extent as to cause a rise in 
the rate of discount in foreign capitals. The movement is auto- 
matic and self-regulating. 

While there is no necessary connection between the two kinds of 
shortage—that of deposit currency and that of the circulating medium 
—there is frequently a close connection which looks like the opera- 
tion of cause and effect. At the crop-moving season there is a 
larger demand for circulating money than at other seasons; and 
this circulating money, under present banking conditions, will con- 
sist for the most part of bank reserves, which will be depleted 
accordingly. The depletion means the sudden calling-in of loans in 
the reserve cities, and the resulting stringency may even bring on a 
panic, as it did in the autumn of 1873. The cause of the panic, 
however, is to be found in the inflation and speculation in business 
generally—a kind of explosive material liable to be touched off at 
any time, but especially by a sudden depletion of bank reserves. As 
a remedy for this rhythmical depletion of reserve money Professor 
Laughlin adheres to the plan of “asset currency” embraced in the 
Report of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission, of which he 
was a member. 

In the chapter on banking are one or two slips, quite unimpor- 
tant in themselves, but which should be corrected in any future 
edition. On page 185 it is said that “by a popular agitation in favor 
of cheap money Andrew Jackson was carried into the presidency.” 
This must refer to his first election. Although there was much 
turmoil over the money question at that time, no biography of 
Jackson with which the reviewer is acquainted mentions it as one 
of the issues in the presidential campaign of 1828. If it had been 
such, it would not have escaped the notice of Sumner. 

On page 212, in a paragraph dealing with the security taken by 
the treasury for the deposit of the government’s money in national 
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banks, we read that “so far only government bonds have been ac- 
cepted, and once the line is crossed to other securities the danger will 
be in not knowing where to stop.” That line was crossed nearly two 
years ago by the present secretary of the treasury, whose amend- 
ments to the laws passed by Congress include one which substitutes 
the word “or” for the word “and,” where it occurs in section 220 
of the National Bank Act, viz.: “The secretary of the treasury 
shall require the associations [banks] thus designated to give satis- 
factory security by the deposit of United States bonds and other- 
wise, for the safe keeping and prompt payment of the public 
money deposited with them,” etc. Under the law as amended by 
himself Secretary Shaw has accepted, for deposits in New York, 
miscellaneous securities in which savings banks are allowed to 
invest their deposits. The words “and otherwise” in the law of 
Congress mean the personal bonds of the high officers of the banks 
receiving the deposits, as the House debate on the bill, and the 
uniform practice of forty years, show. 

Professor Laughlin’s concluding chapter, on the present status 
of economic thinking in the United States, does not deal with indus- 
trial America. It seeks to give the range and variations of economic 
theory from the close of the Civil War to the present time. More 
stress is laid upon the wages-fund controversy than upon any other. 
The works of F. A. Walker, Henry George, J. B. Clark, T. N. 
Carver, F. A. Fetter, Irving Fisher, S. N. Patten, and A. T. Hadley 
are particularly noticed, but without dogmatical treatment. Inci- 
dentally the marginal-utility nomenclature, which so much abounds 
in latter-day discussions, is discountenanced, since the intelligent 
layman cannot understand them. The following words on this 
subject, with which the reviewer heartily concurs, may fitly bring 
to an end this examination of Professor Laughlin’s Berlin lectures: 


One is forced to believe that, when any real truth has been arrived at, 
it can be stated in simple, comprehensive language. One is also obliged 
to express the opinion that the concentration of time and thought upon 
speculative questions of value, which properly belong to psychology, will 
result in little gain to the body of economic principles; nay more, that this 
inclination toward the speculative side of economics stands in the way of a 
needful progress in our main scientific formulations. 


Horace WHITE 
New Yor«k 
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Foundations of Political Economy. By WititaM BELL Rosert- 
son. London and New York: The Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Co. 8vo, pp. xiii+249. 

A book brightly, clearly, fluently, interestingly written. The 
writer is of the classical school, and of the severer discipline—of 
the pain-cost, rather than of the labor-time or labor-value sect. He 
hopes 
that one of the effects of this treatise will be to recall political economy from 
Saturn and effectually sever from any future connection with it the epithet 
of “dismal.” If this be achieved, it is only fair to say that it will have been 
achieved through a strict adherence to the methods of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, the Mills, Cairnes—to the methods, in short, of what has been 
called the orthodox or classical political economy. 


To point out wherein he differs from the old school our author 


takes Ricardo 
since whom no man has made any essential change in the science, and regard- 
ing whom Alfred Marshall... . justly observes, “The foundations of the 
theory as they were left by Ricardo remain intact.” 

The point of equilibrium, the point at which exchange rates of com- 
modities tend to settle is the point at which are exchanged equal quantities 


of labor. (P. 41.) 


This is not labor-time cost or labor-value cost; it is labor-pain 
cost. Is it not in fact fundamentally an opportunity-cost doctrine? 
Our author does not say so: 

Labor must always be taken to embrace not merely the exercise of work- 
ing but the whole sacrifice involved. The fisherman’s toil may be so much 
more arduous, exacting, disagreeable and dangerous than the baker’s that in 
eight hours he expends as much labor as the latter does in ten. In such cases 
the equivalent value of the produce of the fisherman’s eight hours will be the 
produce of the baker’s ten hours. Politica! economy has no cognizance of 
time. (P. 49.) 

The outward and visible sign of a man’s desire for an object is the 
quantity of labor or the sacrifice he undergoes to acquire that object. In 
the material, the weight of objects is in proportion to their mass. We do 
not, therefore, say that mass is the cause of weight. That is due to gravity. 
So though the value of commodities is proportioned to the labor bestowed 
upon them, we are not therefore entitled to say that labor is the cause of the 


value. (Pp. 49, 50.) 


But what is this proportion doctrine more than an unconsciously 
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accepted illustration of opportunity cost? In any event, the basis 
of value is not found in entrepreneur cost: 

Value [is] unaffected by wages: at this stage we can set forth the inde- 
pendence of wages and value. It is a popular notion that an increase of wages 
leads to an increase of price and vice versa. Ricardo showed the fallacy 
of this long ago. (P. 76.) 


Thus for anyone who still believes that somehow, and under 
some one of its diverse interpretations, the labor-cost theory of value 
may be made to serve, this ought to be an interesting and reassuring 
book—but for no one else. 


H. J. DAVENPORT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Bank and the Treasury. By FrReperick A. CLEVELAND. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Under the above somewhat ambiguous title, Professor Frederick 
A. Cleveland presents an able and timely discussion of current prob- 
lems in banking and currency. There are few subjects connected 
with banking from the public point of view that the author fails to 
consider. Capitalization, deposits, reserves, note-issue, investments, 
government paper money, publicity in banking, the relation of the 
banks to the Sub-Treasury, the place of the Sub-Treasury in the 
currency system, and proposed plans for currency reform are topics 
suggestive of the scope of the work. However, there is a singleness 
of purpose in the book that gives unity to the discussion considered 
as a whole. The avowed intention of the author has been, not to 
produce a “general treatise on money and banking,” but rather “to 
contribute something to a single subject of national interest—the 
problem of providing a more ‘sound’ and ‘elastic’ system of current 
credit-funds” (p. v). 

Professor Cleveland is both critical and constructive in his treat- 
ment of the different topics, pointing out what he considers serious 
defects in present law and practice, and suggesting important modi- 
fications of existing institutions. The book is a strong presentation 
of the views of the “capital-assets” school of thought upon banking 
in contrast with the views of the “commercial-assets” school. The 
proposals for the establishment of a system of note-issue based upon 
the general assets of the banks, for the right of banks to establish 
branches, for the abolition of the Sub-Treasury, and for the deposit 
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of all revenues of the government in the commercial banks are vigor- 
ously criticized and condemned. On the other hand, the writer argues 
for legal provisions requiring larger capitalization of the banks, for 
the abolition of the present system of reserves, for the prohibition of 
the payment of interest by one bank upon deposits in it of another 
bank, for an invested reserve in “gilt-edge” securities that may be 
hypothecated for cash in time of need, for making the note-issue of 
the national banks a pure emergency circulation, for the requirement 
of interest payments on deposits of government funds in the banks, 
and for a guarantee fund for the insurance of deposits. 

To remedy the evils of the present reserve system, Professor 
Cleveland recommends a number of radical changes in the National 
Bank Act. His basic principle is that the redemption equipment 
should be provided from capital. “Instead of the money-reserve 
being a criterion by which to gauge the soundness of credit-accounts, 
the law should adopt the measure of unimpaired capital available for 
redemption purposes” (p. 218). In brief, he contends for a pre- 
scribed cash reserve proportioned to the credit-accounts outstanding 
at a given time, supplemented by an invested reserve in “gilt-edge” 
securities. 

Is there not a considerable element of idealism in the proposition 
that bank capitalization should be sufficiently great to provide a 
redemption equipment from capital large enough to support the mazi- 
mum demand for credit accommodation? Have all parts of the 
country sufficient capital available to meet the standard proposed? 

Further, such an equipment as that proposed would be inadequate 
in times of panic. Professor Cleveland himself recognizes that, in 
the past, investments in corporation securities have diminished rather 
than increased the elasticity of bank credit (pp. 148, 149). 

Again, to state that “the form of bank credit demanded by the 
American business man is not a bank-note, but a ‘credit-account’ ” 
(p. 56) overlooks important factors in the situation. According to 
Professor Cleveland’s own characterization of the note-issue under 
the existing law, the business man has no choice in the matter at 
present, for the reason that the banks do not, in reality, exercise the 
issue function. Further, it is not true that the deposit serves all the 
purposes for which the bank-note is adapted. 

Once more, the characterization of the proposals of the com- 
mercial-assets banking school as a movement in the direction of 
“wild-cat” banking will carry conviction to few persons who have 
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studied the proposals of this school at their best. It seems remarkable 
that Professor Cleveland in his description (pp. 62, 63) of the pro- 
posals of the commercial-assets school failed to mention the guarantee 
fund for note-issue. Rospert Morris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Introduction to Business Organization. By Samuert E. Spar- 
LING. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8vo, pp. 
xvi+374. 

This book is another indication of the growing interest in the 
systematic study of business. In the introductory part of the work 
definitions and analysis of business organization are given with 
considerable attention to the legal aspects and forms of organization. 
After this introduction Professor Sparling passes to a discussion of 
such topics as, Business Aspects of Farming, Factory Organization, 
Factory Cost-Keeping, Commercial Organization, Exchanges, Direct 
Selling, Wholesaling and Retailing, Advertising, Credits and 
Collections. 

Only an elementary and outline treatment is attempted. But 
wherever possible the underlying principles of general application 
are set forth. 

The work is clear and readable. While it is not likely to offer 
much detailed information of value to any thoughtful business man 
about the organization of his own business, it is likely to prove 
helpful and suggestive to the student who wants a general view of 
the field and to the beginner who is studying methods of systema- 
tizing his own business. Wma. Hitt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill: A Study of the Indus- 
trial Transition in South Carolina. By HoLLanp THomp- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8vo, 
pp. ix-+284. 

The character of this descriptive account of the industrial 
development of South Carolina is sufficiently indicated in its title. 
It follows the development of the textile industry, as a domestic 
industry before the war, and since that period as a factory industry. 
Present conditions are described, and an account is given of wages, 
cost of living, social life, and agencies of social betterment, child 
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labor, and negro competition. Conditions in South Carolina are 
presented as typical of conditions throughout the South. The 
author’s interest in this study was awakened, he asserts, by “the 
sight of scores of wagons transferring scanty household goods from 
farmhouses to factory tenements” in one southern mill town. 

It is pointed out that the cost of labor, as of living, is less in the 
South than in the North, that freight charges on transportation 
of raw materials are sometimes less; but that these and other 
advantages are neutralized by greater efficiency of labor in the 
North, more skilful management, and easier access to foreign 
markets. Employment of negro labor presents embarrassments 
which are not economic, but social. The labor in a factory must be 
all white or all black. In this matter the efficiency of negro labor 
has not been sufficiently tested to warrant conclusions regarding: 
future developments. The author gives evidence of thorough 
familiarity with social and industrial conditions in the southern 
states, and his study is a valuable contribution to the literature 
descriptive of our industrial development. 5. & 


The Restoration of the Gild System. By Artuur J. PENTY. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1906. Pp. ix+103. 
The author of this little essay criticizes the collectivist and 
socialistic philosophies as offering no satisfactory solution of our 
social-industrial problems, since they are grounded upon the institu- 
tions of capitalism. Hope lies, he believes, in a restoration of the 
gild system, and his interest is to discover and indicate practical 
ways and means of re-establishing these associations under modern 
conditions. The difficulties in the way of the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment are appreciated, but are not regarded as insuperable. Econo- 
mists today are perhaps too little open to the appeals of that sort 
of reversionary idealism with which the name of Ruskin is so 
commonly associated. G 


NOTICES 


English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act: The Parish and the County. By Sipney and Beatrice 
Wess. London and New York: Longmans, 1906. 8vo, pp. xxv+664. 
The authors present this volume, of nearly 700 pages, as a “first instalment 


of a detailed description of the local government of England and Wales as it ex- 
isted between 1689 and 1835.” Book I of this volume is devoted to a historical 
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account of “The English Parish and its Vestry,” as a form of local government,and 
Book II to an equally exhaustive study of “The County.” Volumes II and III 
are announced, which will deal with “the various immunities, franchises, and 
liberties which, embodied in manorial jurisdictions and municipal corporations 
stood out as exceptions,” and with statutory authority for special purposes, 
together with a summary of the authors’ conclusions regarding English local gov- 
ernment. Economists will be more particularly interested in the appearance of the 
fourth and fifth volumes, announced to deal with the functioning of local govern- 
ment in the relief of destitution, provision of markets, and regulation of trade. 
The present volume with its announcements gives promise of a study of English 
local government as exhaustive and monumental as the study of trade-unionism 
by the same authors, and it may be assumed that this study will not be unrelated 
to the recent extension of the functions of local government in England due to 
the movement for municipal trading. 


The Pitfalls of Speculation. By THomas Grsson. New York: The Moody 
Corporation, 1906. 8vo, pp. 159. 


The author of this little treatise undertakes to demonstrate that business 
methods are applicable to speculation, and that, when so applied, speculation 
itself becomes a “safe business.” In this business gains are not to be secured 
through the adoption of any mechanical system, but through a just estimation 
of probable future values. Chapters are devoted to “Ignorance and Over-Specula- 
tion,” “Manipulation,” “Accidents,” “Business Methods in Speculation,” ‘Market 
Technicalities,” “Tips,” ‘Mechanical Speculation,” “Short Selling,” “What 500 
Speculative Accounts Showed,” “Grain Speculation,” and “Suggestions as to 
Intelligent Methods.” The book treats mainly of speculative deals on margins, 
which are regarded as entirely legitimate forms of speculative trading. 


Four Aspects of Civic Duty. By Witt1am Howarp Tarr. New York: 
Scribner, 1906. 8vo, pp. IIT. 


The four aspects of civic duty considered by Secretary Taft in these lectures, 
delivered at Yale University, are indicated as the duties of citizens viewed from 
the standpoint of a recent graduate of a university, of a judge on the bench, 
of colonial administration, and of the national executive. It is urged that the 
recent graduate of a university is ordinarily for a few years after graduation 
freer to enter into political life than he may be later on, when other responsi- 
bilities than those of citizenship absorb his energy. The recent graduate is 
accordingly urged to enter immediately into the social and political life of the 
community in which he lives. In the second lecture the dignity of the bench 
is maintained against the somewhat irreverent disposition of the people, mani- 
fested in certain issues, to take the law into their own hands. The chapter on 
“Colonial Administration” deals with the Philippine problems, to the honorable 
solution of which the community has, it is urged, been more or less fortuitously 
committed. The final chapter, in which the responsibilities of the national 
executive are considered, is clearly written with recent national administrative 
problems and policies in mind. The lets and hindrances under which the national 
executive works, as well as his responsibilities, are indicated. 


The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086-1565. By FRANCES 
GARDINER Davenport. Cambridge University Press, 1906. 8vo, pp. 
x+105+cii. 

This essay publishes the results of painstaking and scholarly original 
research, regarding the economic development of the manor of Moulton in 
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Norfolk. The account is made up from the court rolls of the manor, and 
from a “rich series of manorial documents found to be in the possession of the 
steward of the adjoining manor of Forncett.” In an appendix, occupying more 
than half of the volume, many interesting documents, including leases, accounts, 
and court rolls, conveyances and surveys are included. 


The Power to Regulate Corporations and Commerce: A Discussion of the 
Existence, Basis, Nature, and Scope of the Common Law of the United 
States. By Frank Henprick. New York and London: Putnams, 
1906. 8vo, pp. Ixxii+516. 


The exercise by the federal and state governments of the power to regulate 
corporations and commerce raises serious legal as well as economic problems, and 
it is to the legal aspects of government regulation that Mr. Hendrick’s treatise is 
devoted. In defining the development of a body of constitutional principles into a 
common law of the United States which shall serve as a basis of remedy for 
violation of constitutional rights, and in defining the relations of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments of state and federal governments, reference 
is made to “over two thousand cases involving questions of constitutional law.” 
The author believes that adequate power of regulation is vested in the state 
and federal governments, and that “unconstitutional legislation and the attempt 
of the executive and legislative to reduce the efficiency of the courts and to 
prevent resort to them will delay the solution of present problems and aggravate 
them in the future. In short, it is not the restraint of all commerce in ill- 
judged efforts to prevent restraint by dishonest commercial methods that is 
sought, but the free development of all honestly transacted commerce of whatever 
scope or importance.” The legal definition of the regulative power of our 
state and federal governments respectively is clearly an essential condition of any 
intelligent discussion of the economic problems involved in the exercise of that 


power. 
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